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LITERATURE. 


A Study of Religion. By James Martineau. 
In 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tueke is perhaps no man living better quali- 
fied to write a defence of philosophical theism 
than Dr. Martineau. Erudite, ingenious, and 
subtle, a master of metaphysical controversy, 
familiar with every branch of knowledge that 
can be brought to bear on his main theme, 
familiar, also, with the arguments of his 
opponents, as well as candid and generally 
courteous in meeting them, clothing his 
thoughts in a style of racy humour and 
astonishing picturesqueness, finally enjoying 
the authority that advanced age never fails 
to confer in England—the late principal of 
Manchester New College adds to these positive 
advantages the very appreciable negative ad- 
vantage of not believing too much. Whenan 
ultramontane Catholic, an Anglican, or an 
orthodox Dissenter comes forward in defence 
of even the most abstract theology, his argu- 
ments will always be received with suspicion, 
and even impatience, by free-thinkers. There 
must, they fancy, be a fatal obliquity about 
the mental vision of one who accepts so 
much that, to the mass of educated persons, is 
becoming every day more incredible; and 
they are quite ready to believe that his reli- 
gious system forms a logical chain the 
strength of which is measured by its weakest 
link. Dr. Martineau, on the other hand, 
passes for belonging to the most liberal school 
in the most liberal of all Christian communi- 
ties; and that portion of his theological 
belief which remains unstated in these 
volumes would probably not extend much 
beyond the ground which they cover, and 
would involve the believer in no greater 
difficulties. To all this must be added the 
more doubtful advantage of virtual immunity 
from serious and searching criticism. Dr. 
Martineau will not be met by any antagonist 
of superior or equal powers. The leading 
champions on the other side are either dead or 
disabled, or wholly alienated from speculative 
interests. 

Nevertheless, although Dr. Martineau is 
certain of popular support, and, although he 
can point to signs of wavering and defection 
in the opposite camp, his tone has lost the 
triumphant confidence that marked it some 
thirty-five years ago. His theism rests in 
great part on a metaphysical theory ‘‘ against 
which,” to use his own words, ‘all the 
batteries of modern philosophy are concen- 
trating their fire ” (vol.i., p. 179). He holds 
that “it was impossible to invent a combina- 
tion of terms more definitely and uncondition- 
ally negativing the possibility of God than the 
statement that there is nothing to be known 
but coexistences and successions of phenomena” 





(vol. i., p. 6). Now in England the incrimin- 
ated doctrine is still very generally held, or 
abandoned only for some form of Hegelianism, 
which, when logically thought out, is not less 
unfavourable to the idea of a personal Creator. 
Accordingly, Dr. Martineau begins with a 
very elaborate criticism of the phenomenist 
theories of perception respectively put forward 
by Kant and J. S. Mill. For himself he 
holds, as against every form of idealism, that 
the existence of an external world acting and 
reacting on our own personality becomes 
revealed to us through the combined processes 
of volition and perception. We simultaneously 
acquire the idea of causation, which is, in 
fact, from first to last, identical with that of 
volition exercised either by our own will or 
by that of another. Hence the first tendency 
of the human mind is to conceive the material 
universe as a vast assemblage of animated 
beings. But the progress of observation and 
thought leads to successive reductions in the 
number of causes, until at last we reach the 
idea of a Supreme Will, the cause of all phe- 
nomena except those produced by human or 
animal volitions. The great forces of nature 
are the primary manifestations of this Will, 
their correlation the proof of its unity. The 
invariable phenomenal antecedents known to 
science as physical causes are not causes in 
the true sense, but signs by which the pro- 
cesses and purposes of the Divine Will are 
revealed to our reason. Effects are really 
simultaneous with their causes; and, if we 
fancy that they are separated by an interval 
of time, this illusion is due to the transmission 
of causal agencies through space on the back 
of material substances—a process for which 
time is required. Dr. Martineau seems to 
accept the theory of Boscovich and Faraday 
that material partieles are merely centres of 
force, thus leaving space alone eternally co- 
existent with God as the necessary condition 
of his activity. 

Dr. Martineau speaks as if he and Prof. 
Laurie were the only dualists left ; and he is 
‘“‘nae that sure” about Prof. Laurie. It 
seems as if the professor might retort with a 
similar doubt. Our author does not add to 
his other great gifts of style that of lucid and 
coherent exposition, and I am not always sure 
of having seized his meaning; but if the 
analysis just given be correct, he leaves us a 
universe peopled exclusively with more or 
less intelligent wills—a theory that most 
people would call monistic. But whether 
leading to dualism or not, his argument in- 
volves a fallacy at every step. Dr. Martineau 
is very fond of gibing at those psychologists 
who profess an intimate acquaintance with 
what goes on in the infant consciousness. 
Then how does he know that the perception of 
an external world first arises in company with 
the feeling of resistance to our will? And 
how does he know that will can be opposed 
by nothing but will? In this connexion it is 
idle to fall back on the testimony of con- 
sciousness, when the author himself uninten- 
tionally supplies us with an instance of how 
mistaken that testimony can be: 


‘¢ If I know myself at all it isin trying ‘ with all 
my might’ to do something needed but difficult, 
to heave away a retarding resistance ; nor does 
anything sooner bring home to one the poise 
and counterpoise between self and nature than 
the attempt to shut a door against a furious 





wind. When thus withstood and resolved to 
persist rather than desist I am conscious of 
exercising a causal will to institute or sustain 
efficient movement ”’ (vol. i., p. 199). 

Here what our consciousness seems to te'l 
us is that we are creating the muscular for:: 
which at most we are only liberating, ant 
which is just as physical as the opposing 
wind We may note in passing that when on+ 
physical force is counteracted by another— 
an event which is continually happeniag 
throughout nature—the divine consciousness 
must be of a singularly self-contradictory 
character. Again, the scientific proof that 
physical phenomena come under lawe that 
take them out of the category of voluntary 
actions like our own is dexterously, though, 
[ think, very inconclusively, used to favour 
their interpretation as the product of a 
divine will. But this is only putting off 
the evil day. If God ever existed as a 
solitary Will—and that he did so exist is 
involved in the idea of creation—He must, 
according to our theologian, have remained 
plunged in eternal unconsciousness, for, 
“nothing gets known except through its 
negation, and . . . we first become alive to 
our agency by more or less losing it agains’ 
impediments” (p. 201). Surely it would be 
the cruelest irony of dialectic were an eminent 
Unitarian divine driven by his own premises 
to postulate a plurality of persons at the 
beginning of things. 

Even were the postulate allowed, another 
and more momentous difficulty would remaia 
unsolved. In these investigations we have 
admittedly no other guide than human 
analogies. Now, judging from our owa 
experience, self-consciousness does not as such 
imply creative power. Dr. Martineau tells 
us that the Supreme Will operates by “ plant- 
ing out force” in space (vol. i, p. 415). 
In other words, he “ plants out” portions of 
himself. This is quite beyond me. I can 
understand planting out trees or colonies, but 
I cannot understand what is meant by plant- 
ing out bits of one’s own will; and I should 
be much surprised to hear that our author or 
anyone else had ever performed such a feat. 
We have here, in truth, one unintelligibility 
based on another. The theory requires that 
we should resolve matter into centres of force, 
and force without matter is inconceivable. 
Moreover, the argument assumes throughout 
that the will is free—that is to say, that it 
initiates energy—and therefore must go for 
nothing with a determinist. I cannot help 
thinking it a serious fault in the arrangement 
of the work that the defence of Free Will 
which it at last offers should have been post- 
poned till the middle of the second volume. 
The defence itself contributes nothing new to 
this well-worn theme, being mainly an appeal 
to the testimony of consciousness. Here 
everyone must speak for himself; and— how- 
ever disgraceful the admission may be—I can 
only say that I am not personally conscious of 
anything but freedom from physical restraint. 
But I believe in a moral law, and I regard it 
as a violation of that law for Dr. Martineau 
to cite the opinions of Diderot as in any way 
binding on the determinists of the present 
day (vol. ii., pp. 318, sqq.); such an imputa- 
tion, however ridiculous, being well calculated 
to injure them in the opinion of his less well 
informed readers. 
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Or author is on much stronger ground 
when he falls back on teleology. He succeeds, 
I think, in showing that the Darwinian 
theory has by no means so thoroughly dis- 
posed of the old theistic argument from 
design as some persons are apt to assume ; 
although perhaps more serious breaches have 
been made in it than he would admit. It 
has become clear that what were once thought 
separate creations are merely transformations 
of pre-existing types; and to some extent this 
process has been explained by physical causes 
the very existence of which was not long ago 
unsuspected. It is at least remarkable that, 
with the extension of scientific knowledge, 
the domain of the supernatural should con- 
tinually recede. But there is no doubt that 
an enormous mass of biological phenomena 
still remain unexplained by mechanical 
causes; and ceuld they be really explained 
by recourse to the action of a creative in- 
telligence, we might gladly accept the hypo- 
thesis. But no hypothesis is legitimate 
that reproduces under another form the diffi- 
culties it professes to remove, while involving 
others that did not exist before. Now this is 
precisely what we object to in the ordinary 
theism. It must assume that the phenomena 
of organic life existed under an ideal form 
from all eternity in the divine intelligence, 
or that they were evolved from the blank 
form of its self-consciousness. In the one 
case, the correlation of organs and the adapta- 
tion of organism to environment have to be 
accounted for as before. In the latter, we 
must still fall back on evolution; but this 
time it will be an evolution of a kind that has 
never been known to occur, for our own 
ideas group themselves under the guidance of 
external patterns, and under the impulses 
of pleasure and pain. Fresh difficulties 
arise when we try to conceive the em- 
bodiment of the divine ideas in material 
forms. The creation of matter out of 
nothing is something that we have never 
experienced, and have no right to as- 
sume; while, if matter is co-eternal with 
God, there must be some relation and har- 
mony between the two whereby the one is 
fitted to receive the impress of the other’s 
thoughts ; and on teleological principles this 
involves a second designing intelligence. 
Finally, there is nothing in which we seem to 
find more convincing evidence of design than 
in the structure of our own nervous system ; 
but unfortunately it is only in connexion 
with such a system that designing reason is 
proved to exist. 

_ The third argument advanced by Dr. Mar- 
tineau is our consciousness of moral obliga- 
tion. The existence of a divine law-giver is 
implied in the existence of the moral law, 
which can be accounted for in no other 
manner. This mode of reasoning seems to 
me 80 weak as scarcely to deserve refutation. 
To the intuitionist, as well as to the utili- 
tarian, morality expresses a relation between 
persons, not something imposed by one person 
on another. It is as much binding on the 
Creator as on the creature ; otherwise, indeed, 
no moral attributes could be ascribed to the 
former. Neither can it be argued that God, 
as the author of all things, must possess the 
quality of goodness which he has bestowed 
on men; or, by parity of reasoning, we must 


Apart from mystical revelations, we can only 
judge the Power that created nature by the 
light of such evidence as nature herself affords. 
The impartial enquirer has to ask himself 
whether the distribution of happiness among 
sensitive beings is so lavish and so exactly 
proportioned to their deserts as to prove the 
operation of a perfectly beneficent and just 
being; or whether the actual arrangements 
are such as can be reconciled with the exist- 
ence of such a being, supposing him to be at 
the same time omnipotent. 
Dr. Martineau meets the difficulty here 
suggested with the most heroic intrepidity 
and cheerfulness ; and perhaps there is nothing 
in his work so brilliant as the chapter in 
which he rehabilitates the somewhat dis- 
credited optimism of the last century. But 
the task entails some heavy sacrifices. The 
divine omnipotence is virtually thrown over- 
board. On the physical side God’s power is 
limited by his own primary volitions, by the 
inherent necessities of things, by a dislike to 
break his own laws, which in a human 
governor would be thought cruelly pedantic. 
On the moral side he is limited by human 
freewill, for which he is much more con- 
siderate than the police, making himself even 
the passive instrument of its behests. We 
are told indeed that “‘ God burns no heretics ”’ 
(vol. ii., p. 135); but how can this be recon- 
ciled with the fact that the consuming power 
of flame and the susceptibility of the nerves to 
its action are natural forces, taken along with 
our author’s reiterated assurance that all so- 
called natural forces are direct volitions of the 
Supreme Cause (see especially vol. ii., pp. 151, 
172, 176, and 186)? After all, Dr. Mar- 
tineau never fairly faces the fundamental 
difficulty, which is, that the creative power 
has given animals a nervous system susceptible 
of agonising pain, and has placed them in an 
environment containing agencies fitted to call 
forth that susceptibility, such as the *‘ hellish 
drug curari,” and arsenic, which, when 
swallowed by living beings, feels like live 
coals in their inside. Will it be said that 
pleasure and pain “‘ are polar forces, and must 
either enter in pairs or stay away,... for 
they denote changes, and each is the tran- 
sition from the other” (vol. ii., p. 82)? For 
one thing, one fails to see the consistency of 
this polar theory with the “‘ overflowing pre- 
ponderance of enjoyment”’ asserted to exist 
only two pages further on ; but, in fact, many, 
if not most, pains far surpass any known 
pleasure in intensity, and many have no 
pleasure of any kind to counterbalance them. 
Like other theists Dr. Martineau reserves 
precisely as much ground from his optimism 
as is necessary to support the claim on a 
future life. The metaphysical argument for 
this is not pressed beyond the opening of an 
equal possibility. As the lower animals are 
spiritual beings, at least to the extent of 
possessing freewill (vol. i., p. 161), I do not 
see why the losing chance should be sum- 
marily assigned to them (vol. ii., p. 329); except, 
of course, that their survival forms no part of 
the Christian tradition by which our phil- 
osopher is guided throughout. For the rest, 
every single argument in his justification of 
divine providence as exhibited in the present 
world may be retorted with crushing effect to 
show that quite possibly there is no other 





ascribe to him their pains and vices also. 


complain. Since the divine power is so 
limited it may be precluded from giving us 
another existence. But, if so, would Dr. 
Martineau maintain that we had better not 
have been created at all, that our baffled 
hopes and unfulfilled ideals with the reason 
and conscience whence they inevitably spring 
are enough to make that life not worth living 
which he teaches us to believe is not too 
dearly purchased by all the terrors, the priva- 
tions and the death-agonies of a merely animal 
existence ? 

Dr. Martineau has expanded into two 
good-sized volumes the two short pages of 
Tennyson’s “‘ Higher Pantheism.” But what 
impressed us all so deeply as the confession of 
a poet’s faith loses much of its force when 
brought down from the heights of oracular 
dogmatism to the level of discussion, contra- 
diction and disproof. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








History of the Irish Confederation and the War 
in Ireland. Edited by John T. Gilbert. 
Vol. LV. (Dublin.) 


Mr. Grisert’s present volume covers rather 
less than a year—from October i644 to July 
1645. Intensely interesting as this short 
period is in English history, it was a time of 
slack water in Ireland. The Cessation between 
the king’s forces and the confederate Catholics 
was still in force, though a state of war still 
prevailed in Ulster between Monro’s Scots 
and the Irish, and in Munster between the 
Irish and Lord Inchiquin. Glamorgan did 
not sign his treaty, nor did Rinuccini appear 
upon the scene till a somewhat later date. 
Moreover, the narrative of Richard Bellings, 
which forms the basis of the volume, is of 
less interest than usual, as he was absent 
from Ireland during these months on a mission 
to the pope and other Catholic princes, and 
was therefore only able to give information on 
Irish affairs at second hand. 

Yet, though this volume is comparatively 
less interesting than its predecessors, it is 
through no fault of Mr. Gilbert’s. He has, 
as usual, added to Bellings’s own story a 
number of highly interesting original docu- 
ments, chiefly taken from the Carte MSS.—a 
work which is the more acceptable as the 
hope of having in our hands a detailed résumé 
of those MSS. must now be abandoned, in 
consequence of the discovery that the Calendar, 
which was drawn up some years ago, for the 
curators of the Bodleian Library is too full of 
blunders to deserve publication. Every 
student of English, as well as of Irish, his- 
tory will therefore turn with pleasure to 
these pages; though, if he is bent on serious 
work, they will not exempt him from the 
duty of seeking among the originals at Oxford 
for the mass of still unpublished documents. 

Even from a purely English point of view 
there can be no greater mistake than that 
which regards the Irish history of the reign 
of Charles I. as a matter to be treated episodi- 
cally. Events passing in Ireland had 4 
constant effect upon the course taken by 
statesmen in England, and on more than one 
occasion news from Ireland influenced the 
popular feeling and led to the adoption of 
measures of the highest importance. How- 
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acquainted with Charles’s intrigues with 
governments and people who were not English, 
it may be doubted whether the immense 
effect of this un-English policy upon his 
fortunes has been sufficiently realised, and 
still less whether its connexion with the rise 
of Cromwell, the hero of English independ- 
ence, passing gradually into English domina- 
tion, has been enough taken into account. Ire- 
land was, indeed, only one of the strings to 
Charles’s bow, which was certainly not the 
bow of Ulysses; but it was one on which he 
persistently counted, and for this reason any 
new light on Irish matters should be heartily 
welcomed on both sides of the channel which 
divides the two nations. To Mr. Gilbert, for 
his assistance in dispelling the darkness, are 
due the thanks of every one interested in the 
affairs of the seventeenth century. 
Samvet R, Garren. 








“Great Writers Series.” —Life of Sir Walter 
Scott. By Charles Duke Yonge. (Walter 
Scott.) 


Lert me say frankly at the outset that Prof. 
Yonge has not given any fresh biographical 
information respecting Scott. Nor was it 
likely he could do so. Lovers of the great 
master who desire an elaborate portrait of him 
must still turn to Lockhart’s Life—one of the 
most charming books of its kind in the 
language. But busy men, who desire an 
accurate, succinct, and pleasantly told narra- 
tive of Scott’s career ; or readers conscious of 
an imperfect acquaintance with the subject, 
who want a safe and instructive commentary 
on Scott’s poems and novels, will find this 
volume useful, notwithstanding the similar 
works by George Gilfillan, Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and others. It must here 
be sufficient to discuss one or two of Prof. 
Yonge’s critical opinions. 

The threefold classification in which Prof. 
Yonge places the novels, is, on the whole, 
just; though at first sight it seems a little 
startling to find Waverley described as a novel 
dealing not entirely with Scottish life. In 
support of this contention, Prof. Yonge points 
out that Scott, when putting into definite 
shape his idea of illustrating old Scottish life, 
as Miss Edgeworth had illustrated the life of 
Ireland, sought to heighten English interest 
and sympathy by associating his story with a 
great historical crisis common to both England 
and Scotland. Guy Mannering is adequately 
dealt with by Prof. Yonge. Jeffrey, in one 
of his letters, ranked it below Waverley ; but 
Time, the ruthless reverser of critical judg- 
ments, has not always upheld even the 
deliberate sentences of that critical lawgiver, 
much less all his obiter dicta. The writing 
of this story was an important epoch in Scott’s 
career, for few can doubt that by the creation 
of Meg Merrilies he first took rank among the 
pre-eminently great novelists; indeed, the 
whole atmosphere of the tale has that inde- 
finable quality always present in really great 
works of fiction—a something not of the plot 
or situations, but arising from the fact that 
to their creator the characters were vital. In 
one of the most suggestive of his essays Mr. 
Theodore Watts has pointed out how essential 
18 this quality of vitality to all imaginative 
work of the first order, and has shown the 
fallacy of the superficial criticism which 





asserts that because Scott was an exceedingly 
rapid writer he was therefore wanting in the 
higher ‘imaginative energy.” He adds: 


‘* The plot grows out of the scenes; the scenes 
do not grow out of the plot. Hence, in the 
deepest and truest sense, Scott, often called the 
most improvisatorisl, is the least improvisa- 
torial of writers. . . . This is why, in short, 
there is more imagination in a single page of 
The Antiquary than in an entire story by 
Gaboriau.” 


Prof. Yonge has rightly given an important 
place to The Antiquary, for, as Lockhart says, 
‘there is assuredly no one of all his [Scott’s | 
works on which more of his own early asso- 
ciations have left theirimage.”’ Old Mortality 
is dealt with at a length commensurate with 
its importance not merely as a novel but on 
account of the historical questions involved. 
Prof. Yonge is a warm defender of Claver- 
house, and in his view Old Mortality is 
remarkable not only because it is, in Lock- 
hart’s phrase, ‘‘the novelist’s first attempt to 
re-people the past by the power of imagi- 
nation working on materials furnished by 
books,” but also because, to a large extent, the 
‘* author’s principal object ’’ was the vindica- 
tion of a ‘ great historical character.” Space 
will not serve to discuss fully the difficult 
question of the fidelity to truth of Scott’s 
portraiture. But this much may be conceded 
even by those who, doubting its accuracy, 
hold that Claverhouse’s cruelties exceeded the 
measure of his time und his orders—namely, 
that his character (as is often the case with 
great men) had two distinct and almost 
antithetical sides; while Scott, owing to his 
own cast of mind and political idiosyncrasy, 
could only see the side which was knightly 
and pure. Passing over Rob Roy we come to 
The Heart of Midlothian. It is in this tale 
(though Prof. Yonge has not mentioned it) 
that one of the great faults of Scott as a 
novelist first becomes apparent. I refer to 
prolixity in description, which clogs the 
narrative, and is, in truth, one of the chief 
causes of Scott’s waning popularity with a 
certain class of readers in our own day. In 
Prof. Yonge’s opinion Scott made a new depar- 
ture of an important character in Ivanhoe ; for, 
abandoning Scotland, which had hitherto been 
the scene of all his novels, he took a wider 
range and attempted a ‘description of the 
great feudal hero Richard I., and of the con- 
dition of England in his time.” Prof. Yonge 
has some pertinent remarks as to the reasons 
which induced Scott to endeavour to throw 
novelty into the theme of his stories, together 
with some apt comments on the historical novel 
generally. Though he ‘will not goso far 
as to say that Jvanhoe is the best of all the 
novels,” yet he holds “that it stands high 
even among Scott’s master-pieces.”” Are not 
we made to feel this the more because of the 
charm of Scott’s personality—a cha.m so 
great as to permeate his writings and cause 
us to forget this serious artistic blemish, that 
the mediaevalism of this and other stories is 
too often, after all, not a genuine mediaevalism 
but a cheap counterfeit? What Prof. Yonge 
has to say about the Abbot and Kenilworth is 
eminently judicious; while his comparison of 
Varney with Iago is interesting, even although 
his point is not absolutely made. 

Competent critics have frequently urged 
against Scott a supposed failure in feminine 








portraiture. It is contended that we “ rarely 
know how the heroine feels’”’; for although 
painting love in its results and commanding 
influence with a powerful touch, Scott does 
not succeed in leading us “to ‘the inmost 
enchanted fountain’ of the heart.’’ This 
indictment, were it proved, would be a grave 
detraction to Scott’s claim asa great artist. 
Prof. Yonge, however, is of an opposite opinion ; 
he speaks of the ‘exquisite delicacy ex- 
hibited by Scott in the drawing of his female 
portraits,” adducing, it must be said, not a 
little evidence in support of his view. He 
has some sensible remarks on Scott’s occa- 
sional deficiency in management of plot (a 
deficiency which he believes would have been 
at once admitted by Scott himself); and says 
that “the plot was never the chief object in 
his [Scott’s} eyes; the object of his chief 
study was rather the portrayal of character.” 
In the valuable concluding chapter, where 
Prof. Yonge discourses on Scott’s place as a 
writer, I do not observe that he has mentioned 
one of Scott’s abiding claims to distinction as 
a literary craftsman. I refer to his use of 
dialogue as an important part of the very 
mechanism of the story. Before Scott arose 
English novels were structurally narrative, 
the dialogue being used for what may be 
called imitative purposes only, not as an active 
agent for carrying on the dramatic action; in 
Scott the form of the novel became twofold, 
the purely dramatic and the purely narrative 
being combined, and this has continued to be 
the form of the English novel ever since. 
Thus Scott, even apart from his imagination 
and his other great gifts, has deeply influenced 
the cause of our literature. 

Though not without his faults, Scott’s 
charm as aman needs no setting forth; yet 
none the less, one of the pleasantest portions 
of this volume is the concluding paragraphs 
in which the author describes Scott’s domestic 
relations. It is very pleasant and salutary to 
think that the greatest novelist of the century 
should have possessed that sanity of life and 
conduct which is the crown of the highest 
genius. H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 








How to write the History of a Family. By 
W. P. W. Phillimore. (Elliot Stock.) 


A aoop deal that is bad in the present age is 
attributed to the sceptical spirit that prevails. 
Let us admit that in the field of genealogy it 
has had a beneficial influence. The Romance 
of the Peerage has lost its popularity, and family 
historians are now expected to display the 
same appreciation of truth as other chroniclers. 
Facts, however dry and seemingly unim- 
portant, are valued above the most ingenious 
fictions, and not a few ‘family trees” have, 
in consequence, lost their topmost branches. 
Mr. Phillimore belongs to the modern school 
of genealogists, and has already given unim- 
peachable evidence of critical sagacity as well 
as of patient industry. He knows where to 
look for information and how to use it when 
acquired, and there can be no better guide to 
those storehouses of genealogical lore—the 
Public Records—than the author of this 
succinct, yet comprehensive, handbook. 

It has been too much the habit of those 
who have made genealogy a pastime to content 
themselves with making more or less accurate 
extracts from county histories and works of 
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similar character, and constructing out of 
such materials a pleasant and plausible story. 
Mr. Phillimore is not content with such a 
course. The student who accepts his guidance 
must be prepared for hard and honest labour, 
and must make truth the object of his search. 
In no field of enquiry is it more necessary to 
‘‘ verify your quotations” than in the field 
of genealogical research. There is a curious 
persistency of error which nothing but careful 
investigation and some ameunt of treming can 
successfully meet. Constant recourse must 
be had to the documentary evidence which is 
now available in so many quarters, but which 
from its very profusion is apt to embarrass the 
enquirer. And, indeed, without some such 
key as Mr. Phillimore supplies, the visitor 
to Fetter Lane would be likely enough 
to come away disappointed and despairing. 
What, for instance, can he learn from the 
title of that valuable series of Rolls called 
‘‘ Ministers’ Accounts”? He may think 
they have reference to the high officers of 
the state or to the sequestrated clergy; but 
he will be scarcely likely to know that they 
comprise returns made annually 

‘‘by the king’s ministers—that is to say, his 
reeves, bailiffs, and others—of the profits of the 
various possessions of the Crown, and are 
necessarily of an extremely varied character. 
Setting out, as they do, the names of tenants, 
and giving particulars of the holdings, often 
with recitals of leases, they will be found most 
useful to the genealogist.” 

* Mr. Phillimore does not neglect what he 
terms ‘‘ Provincial Records”—a mine of 
genealogical wealth which has been as yet 
very imperfectly worked. Of course, the 
parochial and episcopal registers have always 
been more or less accessible; but it is only of 
late years that the records relating to counties 
and boroughs, and the books of the trade 
guilds which existed in every town, have been 
much thought about. The truth is that, 
owing to the greater facilities now afforded, 
it is easier to trace the descent of families 
and lands than it ever has been; and, while 
documents without number have perished in 
the last three centuries, the number made 
available for use exceeds that to which Dug- 
dale or Hearne had access. 

Among the most valuable features in Mr. 
Phillimore’s handbook is the appendix, which 
contains a list of the Record publications, 
state papers, reports of the deputy keeper, 
and the ‘‘ Rolls” series. There are also 
some useful examples given of the various 
forms in which pedigrees may be arranged, 
and the special advantages of each plan are 
readily seen. While insisting on the neces- 
sity of an index, the author consistently takes 
care that his own little volume shall be pro- 
vided with an excellent one. Although it 
will not wholly supersede the larger works 
on the same subject by Grimaldi, Thomas, 
and Sims, it will be found a most convenient 
manual, and, so far as we have tested it, 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

Cuartes J. Repinson. 








Through the Yang-tse Gorges; or, Trade and 
Travel in Western China. By Archibald 
John Little. (Sampson Low.) 


Tus is an exceedingly interesting and well- 
written book, giving a graphic account of the 


dangers and difficulties attending a boat 
journey up and down the great river of China 
between Ichang and Chung-king. The author 
is a Shanghai merchant who has resided in 
China for nearly thirty years. Heis a gentle- 
man of well-known scientific attainments. And 
as he is, moreover, perfectly familiar with the 
language, and both speaks and reads it with 
fluency and ease, he was peculiarly fitted 
for the task he undertook. He has managed 
to bring back a great number of novel and 
interesting facts connected with parts of the 
empire till hitherto but little visited by 
foreigners, and to place them before the public 
in a most readable and lively way. For 
although the volume modestly professes to be 
nothing more than the transcript from a dairy 
kept during the journey, it deals largely with 
such matter as foreign trade with the west of 
China, the prospects of opening up the country 
by railways and steamers, the missionary 
problem, and the opium question. All who 
are interested in the future of the Far East 
will do well to study the author’s clear and 
dispassionate views on these difficult and em- 
barrassing subjects. 

Leaving Shanghai in the middle of February, 

the author travelled by one of the fine river 
steamers to Hankow, whence he proceeded by 
native boat to Ichang, the journey of 400 
miles being accomplished in seventeen days. 
A stay of three days at Ichang enabled him 
to visit some of the places of interest in the 
neighbourhood, and to witness the curious 
process (peculiar to the place) of otter fishing, 
which is thus described : 
‘* Attached to the rocky shore, in a small bay, 
sheltered somewhat from the violence of the 
current, the fishermen have their otter station. 
From the bank and overhanging the water 
depend small bamboos, like fishing-rods, to the 
extremity of each of which is attached an otter 
by an iron chain fixed to leather thongs, crossed 
round the animal’s chest and immediately 
behind the shoulders. Some of the animals 
were playing in the water, swimming as far 
as the length of their tether would allow them ; 
others had hung themselves across their bam- 
boos, resting doubled up, and looking for all 
the world like otter skins hung up to dry in 
the sun. When required for use, the fisherman, 
after casting his net, which is heavily loaded 
all round the foot, draws up its long neck to 
the water-level, and inserts the otter through 
the central aperture; the otter then routs out 
the fish from the muddy bottom and rocky 
crevices in which they hide. Fish, otter, and 
net are then all hauled on board together, the 
otter is released and rewarded, and a fresh cast 
is made” (pp. 88-9). 

As far as Ichang the river is easily navi- 
gable by steamers, and it retains its well- 
known name of Yang-tse Kiang. But above, 
where the stream assumes various names, the 
real difficulties commence; and the passage 
has to be performed, at all events at preeent, 
by boats and junks specially contrived for the 
purpose, and propelled by a combined system 
of rowing, sculling, poling, tracking, and, 
occasionally, sailing. The distance from 
Ichang to Kwei-chow-fu (estimated by the 
writer at 146 miles) was performed in seven 
days. The stream here traverses the Great 
Gorges, which present some of the most mag- 
nificent river scenery in the world, the first 
impression of which is thus graphically de- 
scribed : 








“‘ The reach of the river above Ichang is about 


| 


three-quarters of a mile wide, and has all the 
appearance of a mountain loch. No sign of an 
outiet is visible; and as, toiling against the 
small rapid, or ‘chi-pa,’ you approach the 
upper end, the river seems lost entirely. Sud- 
denly, on the left, a cleft in the mountains 
comes in sight, and lo! there is the Great 
River, narrowed to 400 yards, flowing in 
majestic grandeur between precipitous lime- 
stone cliffs which, in the distance, seem to close 
together and to leave no room for the river 
between them. The view and the surprise that 
burst upon one for the first time are indescrib- 
able; and no pen can paint the beauty and 
impressiveness of the panorama that slowly 
unrolled itself during the next three hours, as 
we made our way slowly up some ten miles of 
the gorge to our moorings for the night. The 
water in the gorges is extremely deep (50 to 
100 fathoms). Not a ripple disturbs its sur- 
face, and not a sound beyond the occasional 
echoes of the trackers’ voices breaks the awful 
stillness. Clouds enveloped the higher peaks 
and enhanced the gloom of the chasm up which 
we slowly crawled. .. . I was alone, ... and 
I rejoiced that it had been my good fortune to 
visit the Yang-tse Gorges before the inevitable 
steamboat and the omnivorous globe-trotter 
had destroyed their charm. Such scenery is 
better left unvisited, if it has to be rushed 
through with steam, leaving no time to study 
the details or to fix any one picture firmly in 
the mind before it is obliterated by the next. 
The photographs and drawings that have 
hitherto been made of the Ichang Gorge fail 
lamentably to convey any idea of the size, 
which is the most striking feature. The dark 
limestone strata being disposed horizontally, 
and the cleavage being vertical, account for the 
striking forms, the towers and buttresses, into 
which the mountains have been cut up; the 
narrow side glens, where small streams enter 
the river, are equally wall-sided, and each turn 
in the valleys is a right angle. Vegetation, 
wherever a ledge afforded room, was rich and 
abundant, and the air was scented and the 
gloom enlivened by the fruit-trees, now masses 
of blossom ”’ (pp. 104-5), 


Alas for poor Dr. Barton’s and poor Mr. 
Thomson’s beautiful sketches and photo- 
graphs of these wonderful scenes! Alas for 
the permanence of the feelings which inspired 
the above poetical outburst against the pro- 
fanity of a ‘‘ho-lun-chwan”’ in the Gorges! 
For, the author has actually procured and 
equipped a small steamer, the Kuling, in 
which he is about to attempt the passage of 
the river above Ichang, and thus to solve a 
much disputed point. The difficulties of the 
passage did not end with the Gorges, for 
immediately on leaving Kwei-chow-fu 


‘our progress to-day was through a succession 
of eddies and small rapids. In the words of 
Tennyson (slightly altered), ‘The rapid runs 
by every rapid point,’ and it was a constant 
succession of jumping out to haul us up by 
main force round these points, and in again to 
paddle the boat up the eddies. This work cul- 
minated in the fierce rapid of Lao-ma (Old 
Horse), at which we were detained some time 
waiting our turn to get through, while the 
Ting-chai (my official conductor) jumped ashore 
. . . and pressed extra trackers into our ser- 
vice. . . . We passed the minor rapid of Miao 
chi-tse (Temple stairs), the water rushing over 
a succession of rock steps with, however, a cleat 
channel, but an eight-knot current in mid- 
stream ”’ (pp. 159-61). 


It will be comforting to those ‘‘ Fan-Kwei” 
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on crossing the frontier and entering that 
favoured province, 


“the little urchins ran on in front shouting 
‘Yang-jen!’ (ocean-man or foreigner), but no 
‘ Yang-kwei-tse’ (foreign devil) was heard any 
more from this time forth. This opprobrious 
term, by which foreigners are universally 
designated in the eastern provinces, is happily 
unknown in Szechuen” (p. 140). 

One of the most interesting and novel facts 
mentioned by the author is that there are 
poarding schools in Szechuen: ‘‘ Here | at 
the city of Chang-sho | one of my companions 
... informed me that he had been two years at 
a boarding school, the first time I ever heard 
of the existence of such an institution in 
China.” 

The terrific flood of 1870—several times 
alluded to, which, in the Gorges, rose 200 
feet above low-water level, swept away 
entirely the city of Feng-tu and devastated 
the low-lying ground as far down as Hankow— 
was mild, however, in its effects to the awful 
flood of last autumn in the Hwang-ho, which 
burst its banks at a point about 300 miles 
from the sea, made itself a new channel, and 
is estimated to have destroyed in the province 
of Honan from one to two million persons, 
though it is probable that this estimate is 
greatly under the number of those actually 
drowned. 

There are a few inaccuracies in the book 
which might be corrected in a future edition. 
Thus, for instance, the distance between 
Ichang and Kwei-chow-fu is given on p. 151 
as 146 miles, while on the next page it is 
stated to be 150 miles. The population of 
Szechuen is variously given: on p. 148 at 35 
millions; on p. 208 at 30 to 35 millions; on 
p. 87 as being far larger than that of France 
(which is close upon 38 millions); while on 
p. 13 Mr. Popoff’s recent estimate, which ‘is 
believed to be fairly accurate,” gives the 
population of the province at over 71 millions. 
“The highest northing since leaving Ichang”’ 
is stated on p. 170 to be at Wan-hsien—viz., 
30° 57’; whereas Wu-shan-bien, which had 
already been passed, is in 31° 15’, the 
similarity of the names having probably caused 
the mistake. The date of Capt. Blakiston’s 
celebrated voyage up the river is given on 
p. 231 as 1860, whereas it was in 1861. The 
“Bellows Gorge”’ is given on the map accom- 
panying the book as being below Kwei-chow, 
in Hupeh, though it is in reality just below 
Kwei-chow-fu, in Szechuen; and here again 
the mistake is easily accounted for by the 
identity in name of the two places. 

As mentioned above, Mr. Little has equipped 
a steamer, and has obtained permission from 
the Tsung-li-yamen to make a single trip up 
the rapids with passengers, but without cargo. 
He is just about to start on his venturous 
undertaking. Whether he will be successful 
or not is a matter upon which opinion is 
greatly divided. The difficulties and dangers 
of such a passage are fully set forth in his 
book, which has only to be studied to gain a 
very fair idea what the navigation of the river 
18 above Ichang. That he will carry with 
him the sympathy and best wishes for success 

of everyone at home and in China who has 
the Welfare of the empire at heart is certain ; 
but it is impossible, at the same time, not to 
Temember the estimate of the river in the 
Gorges that Capt. Blakiston puts into the 





mouth of the porpoises at Ichang—* That 
top-side river no belong Mr. Neptune King, 
hab got too muchey rock and rapid, makey 
all same chow-chow water!” 


M. Berazerey. 








An Inquiry into Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. 
(Longmans. ) 


Mr. Krexur’s essay might have been as 
correctly entitled ‘An Inquiry into Indi- 
vidualism’”’ as “An Inquiry into Socialism.” 
It is rather an indictment of the present 
system of ill-regulated competition than an 
investigation into the economic truth of 
socialistic theories; and the ideal of the 
future is presented to us less in the form of 
what is probably attainable than of what is 
eminently desirable. Having touched very 
briefly on the history of socialism, he traces 
the rise of the present system, and proceeds 
to show how it tends to commercial anarchy, 
social misery, and the debasement of moral 
ideas. This theme he expands in an inquiry 
into the nature and prospects of socialism. 
He invites us to look forward to a society 
based on useful work or service, and on 
association or co-operation, in which not 
private self-interest but a desire to serve the 
common good will be the controlling power, 
and in which a more equitable economic 
system will enable men to live freer and more 
beautiful lives than they do to-day. This 
ideal, he urges, is in harmony with the 
requirements of ethical, industrial, and politi- 
cal progress; and towards it, as many signs 
indicate, we are steadily moving. 

With a great part of Mr. Kirkup’s denun- 
ciation of the present system we cordially 
agree. That in many aspects it is a wasteful 
system, that its rewards are inequitably dis- 
tributed, that it produces terrible misery, and 
that where uncontrolled by other influences 
keen competition for wealth tends to the 
debasement of morality — these are truths 
thrust upon us every day. There is ample 
excuse for the impatience of socialists. They 
can urge, moreover, this vital consideration— 
that the evils mainly arise from the weakness 
among us of the social feeling, and that the 
progress of men will be measured and ac- 
companied by the growth of this feeling. 
Whether their methods are wise or not is a 
simple question of their practicability, with 
regard to which we must form our judgment on 
known facts of human nature and economical 
history. Mr. Kirkup is free from the crude 
notion that a system of socialism can be 
furnished ready made : 


‘It is indeed a common fault of socialistic 
theories,” he says most truly, ‘‘ that they begin 
at the wrong end, and indicate as the starting- 
point what even on their own principles is 
really the goal of a long process of social 
development, laying down as if for immediate 
realisation a programme which it would require 
generations to carry out.” 


He strips away from socialism the accidental 
or misleading features on which enthusiasts or 
careless critics have insisted. It is not commu- 
nistic nor revolutionary, nor a mere mode for 
increased state interference. It simply sums 
up the economic changes of the next stage of 
social evolution. His is not the socialists’ 
socialism as preached to the people; but, all 


\ the same, he is bold enough to maintain what 





he rightly considers the essential part of the 
socialist doctrine—namely, that the wage 
system is doomed. ‘ So long as the present 
wage system prevails,” he says, ‘‘ there can 
be no real solution of our social difficulties.” 
As slave and serf labour gave way to wage 
labour, so must the latter give way to the 
associated or co-operative labour of persons 
jointly owning the means of production; and 
towards this result industrial society is tend- 
ing. This is his contention, by which his 
whole theory stands or falls. It appears to 
us totally unfounded. Not a sign is visible 
of the decay of the wage system. Indi- 
vidualists of the pure faith are dying out; 
large businesses are driving out small; the 
democracy is gaining power ; and our genera- 
tion has witnessed the growth of state and 
municipal socialism and the success of the 
co-operative movement. All this is true, but 
it scarcely touches the matter in hand. It is 
cheering evidence of the development of the 
idea of social responsibility, but it does not 
point to the decline of the wage system. 
The argument from co-operation is relevant 
indeed, but it is mournfully weak; for the 
co-operative stores, which in certain localities 
have had remarkable success, do not affect the 
industrial relations, while co-operative pro- 
duction, as a means of superseding the system 
of employer and wage-earner, has con- 
spicuously failed. Co-operative mills are for 
the most part substantially joint-stock com- 
panies, in which the workmen may or may 
not be shareholders, and in which, as in many 
private concerns, they receive a share of 
profits. The co-operators, in fact, carry out 
the wage system very much in the same way 
as their individual competitors, and so long as 
men differ from one another in capacity they 
cannot do otherwise. Were there nothing 
else, this difference in capacity would compel 
us to regard the socialist idea of associated 
labourers jointly owning the means of pro- 
duction as the dream of a future which will 
never be present. If Mr. Kirkup were right 
in saying that, so long as the wage system 
prevails, there can be no real solution of our 
social difficulties, then indeed we should lose 
faith. Such hope as we have is grounded on 
the belief, which he shares and on which he 
lays just emphasis, that more and more are 
men becoming penetrated with the sense of 
social responsibility. G. P. Macponett. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Robert Zlsmere. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


In 3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Only a Governess. By Rosa N. Carey. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Molly’s Story. By Frank Merryfield. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Confessions of a Young Man. By George 


Moore. (Sonnenschein.) 

Savage London. By Henry King. (Simpson 
Low.) 

His Heritage. By Linda Gardiner. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

A Love Crime. By Paul Bourget. (Vize- 


telly.) 


Ir is not easy to briefly criticise a novel that 
is unmistakably the product of deep thought, 
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varied spiritual experience, and much literary 
care — still less, when it is a faithful 
record of the mental growth of a nature of 
exceeding beauty and power. Ordinary 
critical canons have to be set aside, or hardly 
taken into account. All that the critic of 
fiction commonly looks to—incident, evolu- 
tion of plot, artistic sequence of events, and 
so forth—seems secondary when compared 
with the startlingly vivid presentment of a 
human soul in the storm and stress incidental 
to the renunciation of past spiritual domina- 
tion and the acceptance of new hopes and 
aspirations. 

In the remarkable study from life where- 
with Mrs. Humphry Ward has followed up her 
delightful, but relatively unimportant, first 
venture, it seems to me that she has pro- 
duced a book which cannot fail of a wide and 
potent influence. As a novel it is a powerful 
story, and it is written with all the charm 
of style which characterised Miss Bretherton ; 
and merely as a tale of contemporary English 
life, a fictitious record of the joys and 
sorrows, loves and antagonisms, fortune and 
misfortune of men and women more or less 
like individuals whom most of us know, it is 
keenly interesting. But Robert Elsmere is 
more than this. It seems to mea book that 
has a permanent value apart from its attrac- 
tion as a skilful tale—one that must stimulate 
every reader, a book not readily to be for- 
gotten or to be read merely for the pleasure of 
the moment. Of course, in one sense there 
are innumerable works of fiction whose 
raison d’étre is the delineation of the moral 
and mental development of an exceptionally 
interesting man or woman; yet, when one 
looks retrospectively upon the list, how 
meagre it seems—how few and far between 
are the names writ in red lettering! Mrs. 
Ward’s literary method is that of George 
Eliot. Indeed, there is a curious aflinity 
in Robert Elsmere to Adam Bede—though 
there is perhaps not an incident, possibly 
no play of character or acute sidelight of 
thought or vivifying suggestion, that could 
be found in both, while the plot and 
general scheme are entirely dissimilar. In 
scope Robert Elsmere is ampler, in human 
sympathy it is broader, in insight itis as deep, 
if not so keen; on the other hand it has little 
of the other work’s dramatic intensity, and it 
has one ominous flaw which Adam Bede 
has not—though Middlemarch and Daniel 
Deronda are not void of the blight—it suffers 
from diffuseness. If it should not win a 
permanent place in Victorian fiction, it will, I 
believe, be for no other reason than that it is 
too heavily handicapped with a superfluity of 
words. Mrs. Ward is too excellent a literary 
artist to make this perceptible in any one 
page. It is only after having read one of the 
‘* Books,” or perhaps not until the conclusion 
of the third volume, that it is realised there 
has not been sufficient verbal economy. The 
day of the interminable novel is doomed. 
Though all the wisdom of Solomon were to 
be enshrined in a tale, it would avail nothing 
— if the tale were in five thick volumes. For 
after all, there is no evasion of the fact that a 
story must be a story, that is, whatever else 
is be, it must be narratively interesting ; 
and to be interesting, a story must not 
demand days, much less weeks, of assiduous 
reading. 





Mrs. Ward’s book deals with the mundane 
fortunes and spiritual history of one Robert 
Elsmere, who from a brilliant undergraduate 
becomes an earnest clergyman ; who, against 
many warring impulses and influences, passes 
through the dark valley of renunciation, and 
at last finds saving grace in the purest 
socialism. There is nothing new in all this. 
The charm and the impressiveness are in the 
telling. The tragedy—in a sense the whole 
book is a tragedy, for there is an echo 
throughout as of the Parcae at their mystic 
task—is not of the vulgar kind; neither 
bloodshed nor wrong-doing is responsible for 
it, but only the blind and terrible impartiality 
of fate. The mischance of destiny in the 
union of those two noble souls, Catherine 
Leyburn and Robert Elsmere, owes its keenest 
pathos to the great love which unites husband 
and wife, despite their spiritual estrange- 
ment; and the tragedy of the first revelation 
of the dividing gulf, even the slow and terrible 
tragedy of Elsmere’s passionate struggle for 
life, is as nought compared with the spiritual 
desolation in which Catherine is ultimately 
left. The narrowness of her nature—beauti- 
ful and saintly as it is—is her doom. Her 
vision is intense within its scope, but it is 
simply impossible for her to scan horizons 
beyond her ken. There is no tragedy 
like unto love’s discovery of the futility 
of its most cherished hopes; and it is 
this supreme tragedy which, with rare 
power and insight, Mrs. Ward has set 
herself to interpret. The personality of 
Roger Wendover, and the striking figures of 
Langham, the Oxford don and intellectual 
and spiritual row¢, Grey, the popular ‘‘ coach,” 
and Newcome, the fiery Ritualist zealot, muy 
be more or less recognisable ; yet in each case 
the portrait is so subtly wrought as to defy 
absolute identification. Roger Wendover 
seems to me one of the most impressive 
personages drawn by any contemporary 
novelist; and it is his influence, I may add, 
that is the final and most potent factor in the 
dissolution of Robert Elsmere’s sunlit sand- 
mansions, In conclusion, I would say that 
Mrs. Ward not only shows an intimate 
knowledge of life and nature in northern 
Westmoreland and southern Surrey (the 
‘* backgrounds” she most affects), but, along 
with a swift and penetrating insight, betrays 
an exceptionally delicate faculty for selection 
of essential detail. 


Miss or Mrs. Carey’s novel, Only a 
Governess, has good points, and the narrative 
flows as placidly and pleasantly through 
sheets of good print as one of our Midland 
streams through leagues of meadow-land. If 
I find the book dull, the fault is possibly 
my own ; for the personages of the story are 
not altogether uninteresting folk, and the 
author’s style, if not distinctive, is at least 
agreeably mediocre. Miss Rossiter, the 
governess of the Chudleigh family, is the 
magnet for many errant affections; and it is 
not until Launcelot Chudleigh endeavours to 
win her as his wife that he and the reader 
learn that the winsome Huldah Rossiter is no 
other than—well, I will not betray the only 
little mystery that the book can boast. 


Molly, whose story is set forth in the 
chronicles ‘‘edited”” by Mr. Frank Merry- 
field, was an excellent, garrulous, and some- 





what tiresome domestic, who followed the 
fortunes of the Blackburns and the Thorn- 
woods, outlived most of her associates, and 
died in the odour of parlour-grace. Three 
volumes of this amiable creature’s memoirs, 
narrated in a style that is common without 
piquancy or raciness, is more than one 
reviewer whom I wot of can stand ; so, with- 
out praise or blame, I leave Molly’s Story 
to the judgment of those who will have 
patience to read right through these episodes 
from the family history of the Blackburn. 
Thornwoods, as told by the worthy but 
sadly monotonous Miss Russell. 


Mr. George Moore’s new book defies ade- 

quate review. It raises a hundred points for 
literary discussion, and deals so trenchantly 
with difficult problems and is so bold in its 
personalities that one can simply say—get it 
and read it. It is a brilliant sketch; much 
the best thing that Mr. Moore has yet done: 
the production of a man of wide culture, and 
containing scarcely a single page void of 
something suggestive, amusing, daring, or— 
impertinent. It is in autobiographical form, 
and the reader will need to look closely to 
gather that this autobiography is at least 
nominally fictitious. In Mr. Moore’s previous 
books which I have read—A Mummer’s Wife 
and A Modern Lover—there was a certain 
unwieldiness of language akin to Zola’s, with- 
out the latter’s sledge-hammer force; but in 
these ‘‘ confessions” he writes with a verve 
and literary grace altogether beyond the 
French novelist, to whom he is commonly 
(though mistakenly) supposed to be in 
close literary relationship. With regard to 
the audacious personalities, I confess that I 
find it difficult to formulate any sweeping 
censure, for it would be hypocritical to deny 
that Mr. Moore’s pungent criticisms of con- 
temporary writers have interested and amused 
me. There are, however, certain remarks 
which transgress the bounds of courtesy, and 
one or two epithets which are as objectionable 
as they are uncalled for. There is one very 
naive passage on page 295 : 
‘‘In England, as in France, those who loved 
literature the most purely, who were the least 
mercenary in their love, were marked out for 
persecution, and all three were driven into 
exile. Byron, Shelley, and George Moore, and 
Swinburne, he, too, who loved literature for 
its own sake, was forced,’’ &c. 


The italicisation is mine; but comment I 
have none. Asa perfectly candid account of 
the mental development (I was about to add 
‘“‘ moral,” but there isn’t any) of a young 
man of the ‘“‘pure Pagan” kind, this book 
has genuine interest. In point of mere 
cleverness—a quality often sneered at, pro- 
bably for the ‘‘sour grapes’? reason—these 
‘‘ confessions? seem to me without a rival in 
recent English fiction. The book is unequal: 
the “Strand” portion of it, for example, 
might advantageously be excised. At the 
same time it is likely to prove caviare to 
the general, for its most attractive interests 
are literary. Plot, in the ordinary sense, 
there is none. There are no stirring incidents, 
and no love episodes. It is simply the record 
of a sensualist in life and literature—a 
‘‘ sensualist”’ not in its derogatory, but in its 
actual sense. Finally, I would ask how s0 
brilliant and clever a book could be allowed te 
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go forth handicapped with such an ugly and 
totally irrelative cover-design? Perhaps it is 
Nemesis for the Emma episode, the only real 
plot upon what otherwise is Mr. Moore’s chef 
d’ ceuvre. 

Every page of Savage London bears witness 
to the author’s familiarity with the scenes he 
describes. The eight studies from wretched- 
ness here brought together are stirring, 
pathetic, and vivid narratives of life amid 
what may be called the ooze of civilisation. 
There is nothing namby-pamby nor wantonly 
sensational about any of them. All are honest 
and manly transcripts from such depths of 
poverty as not one in a thousand of us even 
guesses at. ‘‘ Flags””—the story of a crippled 
girl—has a dramatic intensity, and ‘‘A Pil- 
grim’s Progress”’ a piteousness, which show 
that Mr. King has, to a rare degree, the faculty 
to subtly touch readers to emotional sym- 
pathy. 

is Heritage is the title of an interesting 
account of how one Martin Hall came “ unto 
his ain again,” and how in the midst of the 
triumph of long-delayed justice he fulfilled 
the saying of Epicurus, that a good man should 
ever willingly die for his friend. The plot is 
somewhat commonplace, though stories of 
defrauded inheritance are seldom uninterest- 
ing; but the narrative is brisk and nowhere 
flags unduly. 


M. Paul Bourget’s delicately written but 
morbidly analytical Crime d’ Amour is so 
widely known that I need not here do more 
than allude to it. The anonymous translator 
has had a difficult task in rendering into 
English the prose of so exquisite a master of 
his art as M. Bourget. It is exact, it is even 
pleasing ; yet there is a total lack of that 
which to me, at any rate, was the chief 
charm of the original, the almost over-refined 
subtlety and delicacy of the language. It was 
only M. Bourget’s assured skill that preserved 
his unpleasant story from vulgarity. In the 
English version, I confess, the border line 
seems to me occasionally transgressed. 

Wuuam Smarr. 








MEDIAEVAL ROMANCES. 


“The English Charlemagne Romances.”— 
Huon of Burdeux. Parts III. and IV. Edited 
by 8. L. Lee. Early English Text Society. 
(Triibner.) Mr. Lee is to be congratulated on 
having been able to finish his English edition of 
Huon, and no one who has any experience of 
editing will be discontented with his apology 
for the length of time which has passed since 
he began it. Indeed, he may rather think him- 
self happy in having been delayed only by 
pressure of other work and default of leisure. 
There are more annoying causes than these 
which sometimes delay the painful editor. The 
parts now before us, completing the work, 
consist first of the ending of the text, and next 
of apart which contains some editorial com- 
ments, a series of notes by Mr. Clouston on the 
magical points of the romance, a couple of in- 
dices, and a glossary. The whole gives in con- 
venient and well-edited form an edition of one 
of the most interesting of the chansons—in- 
teresting from the very reason that it is late, 
and therefore combines a considerable number 
of very different elements. The exact separa- 
tion and discussion of these elements is the 
task, not of an editor of the English adapta- 
tion, but of an editor of the French romance 
mits latest and fullest form—a task hitherto 


unattempted. But Mr. Lee has done all that 
can reasonably be expected from an incumbent 
of his own office, and more. His excursus on 
various points are valuable, and we have only 
to protest mildly against one slight instance of 
‘‘overweening.” It is not exactly the fact that, 
as Mr. Lee says, ‘‘it has recently been proved 
that euphuism is a Spanish product, an imita- 
tion of the style of Antonio de Guevara, a 
Spanish writer of the early part of the sixteenth 
century.” In the first place, ‘‘ proof ” of such 
a fact is impossible, unless, indeed, some new 
Mr. Collier were to be fortunate enough to 
discover an autograph of Lyly, properly wit- 
nessed, and dated Magdalen College, with an 
acknowledgment that he, Lyly, was going, in 
imitation of one Guevara, to do certain things. 
In the second place, what has been not 
** proved,” but made reasonably probable, is 
that Guevara was one of the patterns of a style 
which had, beyond all question, other patterns, 
some of them dating a good deal earlier than 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 
But this is not a matter of great 
importance, and we only mention it because 
this too dogmatic habit has in matters 
literary often been the cause of a corresponding 
excess of scepticism. It does not at all affect 
the excellence and acceptableness of Mr. Lee’s 
work on this interesting romance, which de- 
serves, at least as well as any other, the 
position of link between the simpler adventure- 
stories of the Arthurian cycle or the gestes, and 
the elaborate magic-and-giant-wonders of the 
Amadis and its derivatives. 


Der Léwenritter von Christian von Troyes. 
Herausgegeben von Wendelin Firster. (Halle: 
Niemeyer.) The reproach, in our opinion 
justly, brought against the habit of re-editing 
already edited texts when there is plenty of 
new matter waiting for the light, will not 
apply to Dr. Firster’s edition of the Chevalier 
au Lyon or Yvain; although, through Dr. 
Holland’s now thrice reprinted work, this poem 
is better known than anything of its author’s. 
For Dr. Forster, editing a complete edition of 
Chrestien, was naturally not bound to mutilate 
it, however good a presentment of separate 
works might exist. Moreover, while Dr. 
Holland went on the principle of taking one 
MS., and at most supplying wants from others, 
Dr. Forster has adopted the more fashionable 
(we do not say the better) plan of composing a 
‘critical’? text from all. He has also given a 
good body of general notes, as well as the 
sterner apparatus criticus with which some 
German critics content themselves, and a full 
introduction. The book appears at a useful 
time, for Yvain has, we believe, been selected as 
one of the subjects for the Modernand Mediaeval 
tripos at Cambridge. It is well worth reading, 
being more manageable in size, and having, 
perhaps, a stronger smack of individual flavour 
than the longer, and, in a sense, more impor- 
tant poems, of which Lancelot and Percivale 
are the chief; while it is more interesting than 
either Cligés or Erec. Few better patterns of 
the Arthurian type of knight exist than the 
Knight of the Lion, and Lunete is an engaging 
heroine. We dare not follow Dr. Forster in his 
brief introductory plunge into the great abyss 
of the general Arthurian problem. Itis enough 
to say that he has our assent in his expression 
of opinion that too little credit has been given 
to the French poets for actual invention. 


Die Werke des Trobadors N’at de Mons. 
Zum ersten Mal herausgegeben von W. 
Bernhard. (Heilbronn: Henninger.) Herr 
Bernhard’s edition of N’at or Ato de Mons is 
a workmanlike performance. The Troubadour 
in question had, it is hardly needful to say, 
nothing to do with the better-known Mons 
in Hainault. His Mons was near Toulouse, and 





the family to which it gave name was a noble 


one. Ato, who lived in the thirteenth century, 
seems to have served, or been on good terms 
with, the kings of Castille and Aragon ; 
and he addresses to them and others divers 
long poems of short lines, rhyming in couplets, 
and sometimes with more or less intricate 
stanza arrangements. The LEnsenhamen, or 
instructive epistle, is Ato’s favourite style ; and, 
to tell the honest truth, he is not an inspiriting 
writer. Indeed, few of them are, save in a 
a Aaa number of well-known lyrical 
ursts, 


La Chanson de Roland. Traduction archaique 
et rhythmée par L, Clédat. (Paris: Leroux.) 
The ee small number of those who 
occupy themselves about translations at all, from 
the scholarly point of view, is so sharply and 
with no possibility of conversion divided into 
those who disapprove of translations altogether, 
and those who approve of them altogether, that 
perhaps no one can give a thoroughly impartial 
or, at least, open-minded judgment on any 
book of the kind. We own that in our case 
disapproval of what M. Clédat has endeavoured 
to do is so strong that it may possibly (though 
we do not think it has had that effect) have 
made us unjust to him, In no language or 
country perhaps is it so desirable that old 
classics should not be modernised as in France 
and in French. For nowhere else is there such 
@ curiously Philistine and irrational disinclina- 
tion to take the very slight trouble necessary to 
read such classics unmodernised. No one, 
Frenchman or foreigner, who possesses a good 
knowledge of the modern language and a little 
brains wants any but very slight help of notes 
and glossary to enable him to read anything 
from Roland downwards; and it is wrong to 
give him crutches when fair walking with a 
light cane is so easy. Besides, the losses in 
translation are tremendous. M. Clédat has 
pitched the assonance overboard, or rather, he 
has kept it when he can, and dropped it when 
he cannot keep it, thereby causing hideous 
breaks of continuity. And the gain appears to 
us of the smallest. For instance—and it is a 
fair instance—M. Clédat renders the line— 

‘* Tréva le jor, la nuit est assérie’’ 
thus, 

** S’en va le jour, la nuit est attardée.”’ 


Now the two words sacrificed here are words 
which almost anyone but an idiot can under- 
stand, ‘“Tréva,” as M. Clédat truly says in a 
note, is just like ‘‘trépassa,” ‘‘ goes across” 
‘* goes over.” ‘‘ Assérir”’ hardly needs serus to 
help the comprehension of it, for soir is enough. 
And the substitution gives remarkably little 
help, for ‘“‘la nuit est attardée” would not 
naturally mean ‘‘ the night is late,” but ‘‘ the 
night is long in coming”; and M. Clédat has 
to give a note to explain his version. We 
might multiply this (which we have taken at 
strict sortes Virgilianae hazard) to any extent; 
and we can only regret that so much labour 
(for the labour must have been very consider- 
ble) has beenso spent. A brief and sufficiently, 
but not elaborately, annotated edition of the 
Chanson in French is a thing for which there 
is ample room; and M. Clédat might have 

iven it far more easily than this, and a great 

eal more profitably. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE new edition of Mr. Browning’s poems 
will consist of sixteen volumes, small crown 
octavo. There will also be an issue of a limited 
number of copies on large paper. More than 
one portrait will be given, besides a few other 
illustrations, The first volume, containin 
‘* Pauline”? and ‘‘Sordello,”’ will be publishe 
towards the end of April. 


ProF. JAMES DARMESTETER proposes to 
collect into a volume the articles descriptive of 
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his recent visit to India, which have been 
appearing in the Débats and the Revue Bleue. 
The book will be published by Lemerre, of 
Paris, under the title ‘‘ Lettres sur l’Inde.” 


Mr, FREDERICK HAWKINS’s promised con- 
tinuation of his history of the French theatre 
will be published next week by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall. It is entitled The French Stage in 
the Eighteenth Century, and, like its predecessor, 
is provided with portraits and a chronology. 
How attractive the subject is may be gathered 
from the fact that among those whom it intro- 
duces to us in one way or another are Regnard, 
Baron, Lesage, Destouches, Mdlle. Lecouvreur, 
Quinault-Dufresne, Marivaux, Mdlie. Dange- 
ville, Voltaire, Piron, Mdlle. Dumesnil, Mdlle. 
Clairon, Diderot, Lekain, Préville, Sédaine, 
Molé, Keauwurchais, Mdlle. Contat, and Talma. 
The author, it is understood, has imported a 
new element of interest into his work by show- 
ing that, for nearly thirty years before the 
Revolution came, it was clearly foreshadowed 
in the moods of the audience at the Comédie 
Frangaise on particular occasions, 


Owine to his many engagements and contem- 
plated journey to South Africa on his return from 
Asia, Mr. Charles Marvin has been compelled 
to resign the task of writing the life of Prince 
Gortschakoff, for the ‘‘Statesmen Series.” 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have, therefore, 
made arrangements with Mr. G. Dobson, who 
for some years has acted as correspondent for 
the Times at St. Petersburg. Mr. Dobson 
served as special correspondent of that paper 
during the war in Bulgaria, and had numerous 
opportunities, before and after the campaign, of 
becoming intimately acquainted with the per- 
sonages and events connected with the latter 
portion of Prince Gortschakoff’s career. 


MEssrs. FREDERICK W. WILSON & BROTHER, 
of Glasgow, announce for publication by sub- 
scription a new book on Walt Whitman, by 
Mr. W. 8. Kennedy. Besides a good deal of 
unpublished material derived from Whitman’s 
admirers, and critical chapters, the volume will 
contain a bibliography of Leaves of Grass and a 
concordance to the same. It will be illustrated 
with a portrait, a view of Whitman’s house at 
Camden, and a facsimile of his handwriting. 
It is noteworthy that, though the author is an 
American, the only publisher is the Scotch firm 
mentioned above. 


Mr. JosEpH HATTON spent some time last 
summer examining the ‘‘ Mary the Maid of the 
Inn” myth at Kirkstall Abbey, near Leeds. 
The result isa short story, entitled The Abbey 
Murder, which Mr. Spencer Blackett will pub- 
lish at the end of this month. 


_ Méssrs. Sampson Low & Co. will publish 
in a few days an entirely new edition of 
William I. and the German Empire: a Bio- 
graphical and Historical Sketch, by G. Barnett 
omith, brought down to the date of his death. 
The same publishers will also reissue, in a 
cheaper form, The Emperor Frederick : a Diary. 


_Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN will issue imme- 
diately The German Emperor and Empress, 
Frederick IIT. and Victoria: the Story of their 
Lives, being a popular issue of Miss Dorothea 
Roberts’s ‘‘ Two Royal Lives,” which has passed 
torough three editions under the old title. 


A NEw edition of The Directory of Second 
Had Booksellers will be issued shortly by 
Messrs. Elliot Stock. It will contain, besides 
the name and address of the booksellers in 
Great Britain, those in the United States, 
Canada, and the principal towns of Europe ; and 
it will give much new information not contained 
in the first edition. 


A NEw and cheaper edition of Child Life in 
Japan, by the late Mrs. M. C. Chaplin Ayrton, 
will be published immediately by Messrs, 





Griffith, Farran & Co. The book originally 
appeared ten years ago, and in its then expen- 
sive form met with considerable success, the 
edition being entirely sold out in a very short 
time. 

Messrs. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
issue in a few days a second edition of Prof. 
Kirchoff’s Volapiik, which will shortly be 
followed by a Key to the work prepared by the 
author. 

Mr. ANDREW LANG has been appointed to 
the Gifford lectureship on Natural Religion at 
his own university of St. Andrews. 


Srr Wiii1am Witson Hunter will deliver 
an address to the boys at Eton College on the 
evening of Saturday next, March 17, upon 
‘* An Indian Civilian, at Work and at Play.” 

Mr. SAMUEL BRANDRAM announces a series 
of eight recitals, to be given at the Steinway 
Hall on Saturdays, at 3 p.m., during the months 
of Apriland May. The staple, of course, will 
be Shakspere —both entire plays and selections. 
But the programme also includes a good deal 
of Sheridan and Dickens; and, we have been in- 
terested to notice, among the ballads, Rossetti’s 
“The King’s Tragedy.” 

Mr. GEorGE H. Etuiort, of Gateshead, has 
been appointed to the chief librarianship of the 
public library about to be opened in Belfast. 


Durine the first four days of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a very choice collec- 
tion of books brought together from several 
libraries. Undoubtedly the greatest attraction 
is the unique and hitherto unknown duodecimo 
of Thomas Middleton, entitled Honorable Enter- 
tainments compos’de for the Service of this Noble 
Cittie (1621); but there are also a number of 
other works by the contemporaries and fol- 
lowers of Shakspere. Among modern rarities, 
we notice the Pisa edition of the Adonais 
(1821); William Blake’s America (1793) and 
Alexander Gilchrist’s copy of Blake’s Pvetical 
Sketches (1783); and Mr. Swinburne’s Le Tom- 
beau de T'heophile Gautier (Paris, 1873). 


Last week we noticed a French collection of 
autographs. We have now received a dealer’s 
catalogue from Germany, in which not the least 
notable specimens are likewise English. Among 
sovere gns, we notice that the signatures of 
Elizabeth and Cromwell are the most highly 
priced, while Nelson is placed above Bliicher. 
Neither Goethe nor Schiller is represented. 
The catalogue, which is illustrated with two 
photographs, is issued by J. A. Stargardt, of 
Berlin. Besides autographs, it includes a col- 
lection of nearly 500 portraits. 


On Saturday last, March 10, a silver drinking 
cup and salver, with a congratulatory address, 
was presented to Mr. Edward Franck Wyman, 
in celebration of his silver wedding, by those 
employed by the well-known printing firm in 
Great Queen Street, of which he is a member. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE second number of the Archaeological 
Review will open with a paper by Mr. J. G. 
Frazer on ‘‘ The Language of Animals.” Capt. 
Conder will write upon ‘‘ The Pre-Semitic Ele- 
ment in Phoenicia.” The historical section will 
contain a paper by Miss Toulmin Smith on 
‘‘The Bakers’ Guild at York,” illustrated by 
facsimile drawings of the sixteenth century 
method of baking; and a paper by Mr. J. 
Horace Round on Richard I.’s change of seal. 
Mr. Arthur Evans, Dr. Kuno Meyer, Mr. 
Hartland and others will also contribute to this 
number. Among the index notes will be an 


index of Udal’s Ralph Roister Doister, and some 
notes on Westminster Palace from the Records. 

THE Princess Christian, whose interest in 
nursing is so well known, will contribute an 
article, on ‘‘Nursing as a Profession for 
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Women,” to the April number of the Women’s 
World. 


WIttIAM P. P. LONGFELLOW, Professor of 
Architecture in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will contribute to Scribner's 
Magazine for April an essay on “ The Greek 
Vase,” as an expression of the wonderful 
sense for refinement and nobility of form 
possessed by the ancient Greeks. The illustra- 
tions for this article arefrom public and private 
collections in America. The concluding paper 
on ‘‘ The Campaign of Waterloo,” by John C. 
Ropes, wili be a critical estimate of the move- 
ments made by the leading generals, and an 
analysis of Napoleon’s mistakes. The title of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s paper will be ‘‘ Pulvis et 
Umbra.” It is a plea for a brave attitude 
towardslife ‘“‘ in our isle of terror and uader 
the imminent hand of death.” 


THE April number of the Classical Review 
will contain, among original articles: ‘‘ Begin - 
ning of a Catalogueof the Classical MSS. in the 
British Museum,” by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson ; 
‘The Fish ’Opoés,”” by Mr. J. Thacker Clarke ; 
and among reviews—Sidgwick’s ‘‘ Eumenides,”’ 
by Mr. R. Whitelaw; Newman’s ‘“‘ Politics,” 
by Mr. D. G. Ritchie; and Brochard’s ‘‘ Les 
Sceptiques Grecs,” by Prof. Lewis Campbell. 


THe April number of Time will contain 
articles on ‘‘Spinoza,” by Prof. F. Pollock; 
“The German Labour Colony,” by Mr. 
Conyngham Greene; ‘‘ The House of Lurds— 
a New Suggestion,” by Mr. F. Pulling; 
‘‘Beaumarchais,” by Mdlle. T. Blaze de 
Bury; a paper dealing with the iniquities 
of modern servants, entitled ‘‘ Blackmail on 
the Hearth”; and the opening chapters of 
Mr. Julian Corbett’s new novel, ‘‘ Kophetua 
the Thirteenth.” 








MESSRS. SAMPSON LOWS ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


‘‘Three Cruises of the Blake,” by Alexander 
Agassiz, Director of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass., fully 
illustrated, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Antipodean Notes,” 
collected on a nine months’ tour round the 
world by Wanderer; ‘‘ The Italian Masters,” 
by Prof. Attwell; ‘‘Turbans and Tails; or 
Sketches in the Unromantic East,” by A. J 
Bamford; ‘‘Hymns and other Verses,” by 
Canon Baynes, editor of Lyra Anglicana; 
‘‘ Authentic Biography of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher,” authorised by his family, largely 
autobiographic ; ‘‘ A Practical Treatise on 
Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils,” com- 
prising both fixed and volatile oils, their phy- 
sical and chemical properties and uses, the 
manner of extracting and refining them, and 
practical rules for testing them, as well as the 
manufacture of artificial butter, Jubricants, in- 
cluding mineral lubricating oils, &c., and on 
ozokerite, by William T. Brannt, illustrated with 
244 engravings; ‘‘The History of Wool and 
Wool Combing.” by James Burnley, with illus- 
trations; ‘‘The Three Principles of Book- 
keeping,” a popular treatise on the theory and 
practice of accounts, by J. J. Chaplin; ‘A 
Thought-Reader’s Thoughts,” by Stuart Cum- 
berland ; ‘‘ Dethroning Shakspere,” a selectior 
of letters contributed to the Duily Telegraph, 
with the preliminary editorial papers, edited, 
with notes and comments, by R. M. Theobald, 
hon. sec. to the Bacon Society; ‘‘The Great 
Cryptogram,”’ Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the so- 
called Shakspere plays, by Ignatius Donnelly, 
in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Pictures of East Anglian Life,” 
by Dr. P. H. Emerson, ‘‘ English Catalogue of 
Books for 1887,” containing a complete list of 
all the books published in Great Britain and 
Ireland in the year 1887, with their sizes, prices, 
and publishers’ names, also of the principal 
books published in the United States of 
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America, with the addition of an index to 
subjects; ‘‘ Handbook of Surgery,” by Dr. F. 
Esmarch, a new translation from the third 
German edition, by Dr. R. Farquhar Curtis, 
with 647 illustrations; ‘‘Songs of the Birds,” 
by the Rev. E. A. Evans, new edition, with 
numerous illustrations; ‘‘ Lights and Shadows 
of Melbourne Life,” by John Freeman ; ‘‘ Sunny 
Fields and Shady Woods,” by the Countess A. 
de Gasparin; ‘‘ Before the Curfew, and other 
Poems,” chiefly occasional, by Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes ; ‘‘ Tent Life in Tiger Land,” 
being twelve years’ sporting reminiscences of 
a pioneer planter in an Indian frontier district, 
by the Hon. James Inglis en ‘* Life of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’”’; ‘‘ Low’s Handbook to 
the Charities of London, 1888,” enlarged 
edition, giving the objects, date of formation, 
office, income, expenditure, invested funds, 
bankers, treasurers, and secretaries of over a 
thousand charitable institutions, fifty-first year, 
revised according to the latest reports; ‘‘ Life 
of Comr. M. F. Maury,” compiled by his 
daughter, D. F. Maury Corbin, edited by Mr. 
Clements Markham; ‘‘ Land and Work,” an 
examination into the depression of the agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and commercial indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom, with a proposal 
for the union of the agricultural interest, by 
Warneford Moffat; ‘‘ London of To-day, 1888,” 
by C. E. Pascoe, fourth year of publication, 
with illustrations; ‘‘The Land of the Pink 
Pearl; or, Recollections of Life in the Bahamas,” 
by L. D. Powles, late circuit justice in the 
Bahama Islands; ‘‘ Around the World on a 
Bicycle,” by Thomas Stevens, Vol. II.; ‘‘ Near 
and Far,” an angler’s sketches of home sport 
and colonial life, by Wm. Senior (‘‘ Red 
Spinner’’); ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Heroines,” a series 
of studies, by the greatest living British 
painters, Goupilgravure illustrations; ‘‘ Birds 
in Nature,” text by R. Bowdler Sharpe, with 
forty coloured plates of birds as seen wild in 
nature, and the surroundings in which they are 
found; ‘‘A Manual of Practical Dairy Farm- 
ing,” by H. Upton; ‘‘The Land of Rubens,” 
a companion for visitors to Belgium, by Conrad 
Busken Huet, translated from the Dutch, and 

edited by Albert D. Van Dam; the Lea and 

Dove illustrated edition of Walton and Cotton’s 

“The Compleat Angler,” edited, with lives of 

Walton and Cotton, by R. B. Marston, con- 

taining a reprint (by permission) of ‘‘The 

Chronicle of the Compleat Angler,” being a 

bibliographical record of its various editions 

and imitations, by Thomas Westwood and 

Thomas Satchell, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘ Directory and List 

of Products of the Chemical Industries of the 

German Empire,” by Otto Wenzel. New 

Novels: ‘‘ Adventures of a House-Boat,” by 

William Black, in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ Bonaventure,” a 

prose pastoral of Acadian Louisiana, by G. W. 

Cable; ‘‘ Beyond Compare,” a story by Charles 

Gibbon, in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ Ulu,’ an African romance, 

by J -“— Thomson and Miss Harris-Smith, in 

VO. S. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE LETTER OF FREDERICK III. TO PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 


“* Nor caring for the splendour of great deed 
And strife for glory, but with this content 
That some day graven on my monument 

The humblest child of Fatherland may read, 

‘He who the glorious Kaiser did succeed 
Was sworn to Peace—his rule beneficent, 

He served his people on their welfare bent 
And sowed for generations hence Faith’s seed.’ ” 


Ob, by the palms and laurels ’neath the dome 


Where rests before the dark-draped altar shrine 


The warrior king who made a nation one, 
Did father e’er beget a nobler son ? 
Had ever people, when their chief went home, 
4 surer pledge of kingliness divine ? 


IN MEMORIAM. 
ANNE BENSON PROCTER. 


Our readers may not unnaturally have expected 
to see in the ACADEMY last week sone obituary 
notice of a lady so well known as Mrs. Procter, 
who, if not literary herself, has been closely 
connected with almost every eminent man and 
woman of letters since the beginning of the 
century. The present paper was not at once 
written in deference to the wishes of the dead, 
who often expressed to the writer her feeling 
that obituary notices were too hurried and ill- 
considered, and that in most cases silence was 
the fitting form of respect and sorrow. She 
had also the strongest dislike to the view, not 
uncommon—as it would seem—that death 
removes all seals of secrecy, that private letters 
may be read by the world, and private affairs 
revealed so soon as the voice which would have 
protested is hushed for ever, Bearing her 
wishes on the subject in mind, the writer only 
now speaks when, other notices having already 
appeared, some of the nearest relatives and 
friends desire that some further slight account 
of Mrs. Procter should be placed on record by 
one who had the honour to know her well. 
Aune Benson Proctor was born at York 
on September 11, 1799. Her father, Mr. 
Skepper, was a Yorkshire squire of small 
landed property, but descended and deriving 
his name from the German Scheffer, the partner 
of Fust, the earliest printer. Her mother was 
a Miss Benson, of the same county, and aunt 
of the present Archbishop of Canterbury. Mrs. 
Skepper, early left a widow, married Mr. 
Basil Montagu, Q.0., the well-known reformer 
of the bankruptcy laws and editor of Bacon. 
Though he had been married twice before, he 
was still a young man, occupying a good social 
and literary position, and able to introduce his 
brilliant young wife to acircle in which she 
took a prominent part. Mr. Montagu was 
fourteen when Dr. Johnson, whom he knew, 
died; he was the intimate associate of 
Godwin, Coleridge, Wordsworth; he watched 
by Mary Wollstonecraft’s death bed; Sir James 
Mackintosh helped to steady those liberal 
principles which were growing somewhat wild 
under Godwin’s influence; his home was the 
haunt not only of Londoners like Charles 
Lamb, but of young men from the country 
before they grew famous, if only they had 
promise in them, like Edward Irving and 
Carlyle. 

Thus from her early childhood Anne 
Skepper was surrounded by liberal and 
literary influences which moulded her strong, 
bright nature. The word liberalis used, how- 
ever, only to designate her independent, 
vigorous thought; for in politics Mrs. Procter 
was, and remained, a high Tory, a Church and 
State woman of the old school, accepting in 
these later years the principles of the Primrose 
League, and wearing its badge with pleasure. 
Her recollections of those early days were most 
interesting ; but she was so full of life to the last, 
and so in touch with all that was around her, 
that the talk about them was quite unlike 
ordinary senile memories: Lamb and Godwin 
might have passed from us but yesterday. 
Not long since a letter from Lamb to Mrs. 
Basil Montagu found its way into the auto- 
graph market, in which he expressed contrition 
for having allowed himself to become the 
worse for liquor at her table. Mrs. Procter 
said : 
‘‘ But they have not seen the second letter, which 
I have upstairs, written next day, in which he 
said that my mother might ask him again with 
safety, besause henever got drunk twice in the same 
house.”’ 
She would speak, as if it had been of a romance 
of last week, of how zealously Mrs. Montagu 





H. D. Rawnstey. 


so that Irving’s marriage with Miss Martin 
took place from her house ; and at the age of 
eighty-five, as many of Mrs. Procter’s friends 
will remember, Mrs. Montagu’s daughter en- 
gaged with inherited zeal in the arrangements 
for another marriage opposed by the lady’s 
family. She was ever ready to do battle for 
her mother and stepfather if they were mis- 
understood or misrepresented in the smallest 
degree. It was not enough to her generous 
nature that their high characters and their 
name in the world should speak for themselves. 
Thus, when Carlyle’s disparaging remarks on 
Basil Montagu’s patronage and the kindness of 
his wife were brought to light with ill-nature 
and unwisdom, she printed and circulated 
widely early letters which showed Carlyle as 
a grateful suppliant forfavour; and it was with 
difficulty that some of her friends persuaded 
her to sappress a scathing motto from 
‘**Othello,” which seemed to her to fit the facts 
of the case. 

In 1823, Miss Skepper married Bryan Waller 
Procter, known in literature as ‘‘ Barry Corn 
wall,” who was shortly after called to the Bar. 
Means were small, Mr. Procter was ‘‘a 
simple, sincere, shy, and delicate soul,” as Mr. 
Coventry Patmore calls him, and his wife’s spirits 
often had to do for both. She retained her old 
literary friends, and made by degrees many 
more, who loved herself and her husband for 
their own sakes. During great part of their 
early married life they lived with the Mon- 
tagus, so that the two circles of friends were 
fused into one. Mr. Procter’s poems are prob- 
ably now known but to few ; but when he was a 
young man, in the third decade of this century, 
they had a vogue which would now be scarcely 
understood. Popular composers set his songs 
—much better than words to music were wont 
to be—and schoolboys had them by heart. 
Still, though more than fifty years have gone 
by since he saw them, the present writer could 
repeat a poem on London streets, which were 
not found to be paved with gold—‘‘ King 
Death,” ‘‘ The Sea,” and many others—read in 
school hours under the shelter of a friendly 
desk-lid. Nor did we schoolboys think then, 
as Lamb did, ‘“‘redundant.” In July, 1827, 
Lamb wrote to Patmore: ‘‘ Procter has a‘wen 
growing outat the nape of his neck, which his 
wife wants him to have cut off; but I think it . 
rather an agreeable excrescence—like his poetry 
—redundant.”” The wen is probably as much 
imagination, or banter, as the next sentence: 
**Godwin was taken up for picking pockets.” 

Six children, in somewhat rapid succession, 
left scant time for society; but it was never 
dropped, and in one way or another the 
Procters knew most people worth knowing in 
London. They were, as Mr. Patmore says— 
we may make his words plural—‘* the friends of 
almost every person of character in art or 
letters.” They had, aftera while, sufficient means, 
Mr. Procter having been appointed, in 1831, 
Commissioner in Lunacy—an office which he 
held for thirty years. Mr. Procter died in 
1874, and had reached the precise age which 
his wife also had attained at her death. 

During all those years when as Miss Skepper 
in her mother’s house, and afterwards in her 
own, sO many persons passed before her, it is 
not to be expected that she would, or could, 
view all with equal liking, and in truth she 
piqued herself on being as good a hater as she 
was a friend. It would not be fair to specify 
later names; but since, as Sydney Smith once 
said, ‘‘ We are all dead now,” there can be no 
harm in telling that her pet aversion was the 
pedant philosopher, Godwin. He was the type 
of the few persons for whom she could feel no 
tolerance. 

During Mr. Procter’s failing health his wife 
was a good deal withdrawn from the society of 





threw herself into young people’s love affairs, 


all but her intimate friends—and they were 
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many; but, for the last thirteen years, few 
people have been better known in London, nor 
till quite within the last few months would any 
one have learnt from her conversation or 
manner that she had passed from middle life 
to old age. What she was at fifty she was at 
eighty and long past that time. 

‘‘Our Lady of Bitterness” one among her 
friends has named her, and she did not shrink 
from the title ; but neither he nor any one who 
knew her well would recognise it as more than 
an accidental description. Her conversation 
and her criticism were always tonic; and there 
must be a dash of bitter in every tonic, how 
pleasant and healthful soever it may be. She 
always sat very upright, with her whole figure 
as it were on the alert. Then, when need was, 
she seemed to straighten herself stili more, 
and with a spark of mischief in her eyes, bright 
to the last, she flashed out her verbal dagger, 
whose blade was so keen that the interlocutor 
admired the weapon more than he felt the 
wound. She never was prosy, though she now 
and then repeated to her hearers a good thing 
she had said on another occasion— 


““¢T found myself, my dear,’ she said, ‘in such 
odd company last night, at Mr.—=’s. I don’t 
know how the man came to ask me or why I went. 
But when I saw Lady —— (who had just been 
divorced), I could not resist saying to her 
‘‘ What an odd party thisis! All the men have 
been co-respondents, and all the women, except you 
and me, have lost their characters.’ ”’ 


But this keenness of tongue was accompanied 
by the greatest kindness of heart and action. 
When Mrs. Jameson was in need, Mrs. Procter’s 
untiring energy gained from her friends a 
sufficient sum to settle on her an adequate 
annuity. She was even too chivalric and self- 
denying for the sake of those who told hera 
story which worked on her sympathies. And 
she was equally pleased to sit for an eve- 
ning with an invalid or poor friend in humble 
lodgings as at a great entertainment where 
she was the life of the party. She kept herself 
young in a measure through the young whose 
confidante and adviser she was on many occa- 
sions. 

Her reading was, with limitations, extremely 
various, one curious limitation being that she 
knew no language but her own. Some phrases 
of French everyone must learn if they live a 
certain number of years in the world, but she 
refused to admit that she knew any ; and if by 
chance in her presence a Freneh story was told, 
or a French phrase used, her whole figure grew 
stony, and her countenance was as that of the 
deaf adder that stoppeth her ears. It might 
almost be thought that, as M. Renan is said to 
have avoided learning English lest he should 
injure the perfection of his French style, so 
Mrs. Procter avoided foreign tongues for the 
sake of her English, A very few weeks before 
her death she was speaking of the novel, 7'he 
New Antigone, of which she had read every 
word, and praised it for the sake of the con- 
versations. ‘‘ People speak in it as they were 
taught to speak when I was young. They use 
good grammar, and always finish their 
sentences: that is rare both in books and talk 
now.” Itis quite true that her own words 
were as finished as they were incisive. There is, 
perhaps, no one else in recent days, with the 
exception of George Eliot, whose spoken words, 
if taken down in shorthand for a book, would 
have left no room for correction. But Mrs. 
Procter was by far the more rapid and con- 
versational of the two. 

Her energy and interests were marvellous, 
and her physical powers great. On a day for 
instance when she was “ at home,”’ and received 
visitors all the afternoon, she would dine out, 
and go on to an evening party, at which she 
rarely sat down, as fresh at midnight as at 
noon. The writer has a vivid remembrance 





of a country house party, less than eighteen 
months since, at which from half-past ten in 
the morning; during a fairly long afternoon’s 
walk; and in the evening she was the youngest 
of the company. Near midnight she stood man 
minutes with her bed candle in her hand, 
dramatically representing a scene which had 
amused her a few days before. 

It would be, however, a complete mistake to 
consider Mrs. Procter as one who lived merely 
for society, much as she enjoyed it. It was, 
she said herself, a question of temperament. 
There was no reason why, if she enjoyed seeing 
her friends abroad, she was not doing as good 
a work as if she had been asleep in her chair. 
She did not go at all on the French principle— 
that a man is as young as he feels, and a woman 
as old as she looks ; feeling was to her the test 
in the case of both sexes. Much the same rule 
applied to her entrance into society again after 
the deaths of husband and daughters, That 
those who were gone would have wished her to 
do so, that a pretence of not liking it better 
than moping alone would have been mere 
hypocrisy, were adequate reasons for doing as 
she wished; nor was there in this any want of 
affection. The touching way in which she was 
wont to speak of ‘‘ my Adelaide,” ‘‘ my Edith,” 
showed how present and vivid were the memories 
of those who had left her side. She could not 
endure the way in which many people think it 
a sign of reverence to change or sink their 
voices in talking of their dead relatives, ‘‘ as if 
they had done something to be ashamed of, 
as you. would speak of a bankrupt uncle.” 

In regard to her daughters and other members 
of her family who followed in their steps, she 
showed a wise tolerance. One after another of 
them became Catholics, one anun. The family 
union was in no way broken for this cause, 
The granddaughter who ministered to her last 
days did the same. She was free as her aunts 
had been to act on her honest convictions. On 
her own faith she was reticent, no doubt 
believing that ‘“‘it was that of all sensible 
people which sensible people never tell.” But 
if it be one of the signs of a mind at rest to be 
sunny and cheerful, then she had such a mind, 
the outcome of a good life. 

If Mrs. Procter was interesting as an 
acquaintance, she was still more valuable as a 
friend. Probably in later years it was by some 
accident that any were admitted to this inner 
circle. One such friend entered into it, owing 
to an accidental conversation with her daughter 
a few weeks before her death. That the hand 
of death was on Miss Procter was only too 
evident, but the mother and the daughter each 
trying to spare the other, the subject was 
avoided. Miss Procter told a friend how near 
the end was, that she grieved only for the 
suffering it would cause her mother, how deep 
was her own inward peace, and how great the 
comfort of her faith. The end came at last 
suddenly ; and Mrs. Procter blamed herself 
with calm unshrinking bitterness that she 
had not told her daughter how near the end 
was. The friend was able to remove the notion 
that death had been unexpected, and will never 
forget the relief to the mother’s heart, the un- 
forgetting gratitude during the remaining 
years for so slight a service. 

There are other old ladies living in society, 
clever and bright, but Mrs. Procter stood 
alone. She was always transparently simple, 
spoke her whole mind, and was entirely her- 
self. Any transparent artifice was never in- 
tended to conceal. If her hair was not grey, 
but a blond cendré, it was because all women 
of fifty years ago wore a front; never was false 
hair so completely en evidence. If she differed 
from a speaker she said so; and if she thought 
him silly it appeared in her tone, but always 
with a kindly tolerance. 

In her passes away one whom many have 





liked, and an inner circle have loved, who sat 
at the feet of those who talked with Johnson 
and Boswell, and about whose chair have 
gathered most of the wisest and most entertain- 
ing men who succeeded them—to the poets and 
the novelists who are yet young. She wrote 
next to nothing herself, only bright little letters 
which will never be published, in a handwriting 
clear, precise, and ladylike as herself. If those 
who came about her live as long as she did, 
or longer yet, it will always be among their 
pleasantest and happiest memories—not always, 
perhaps, possible to make clear to others, since 
no evidence of what she was will remain—that 
they kcew Mrs. Procter, or better still, were 
honoured by her friendship. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
BISHOP COLENSO. 
London: March 15, 1888. 

There is one fact concerning Bishop Colenso 
which ought to be known before the eulogy by 
Sir George Cox can be accepted at par. He 
compiled a Hymnal for use in his diocese, from 
which he excluded rigidly every mention of 
the very name of Christ. It did not merely, 
hike Unitarian Hymoals, omit Trinitarian hymns 
and hymns of worship to Christ, but there was 
absolutely no allusion to such a being as Christ 
throughout the volume. 

It was soon suppressed as impolitic. I had 
it in my possession for a considerable time ; 
but I gave it to the late Martin R. Sharp, 
editor of the Guardian, that he might use it, if 
necessary, in the controversy as to the moral 
tenability of Bishop Colenso’s position, then 
agitated. R. F. LitrLEDALE. 








DANISH PLACE-NAMES AROUND LONDON. 
Nottingham: Feb. 24, 1838. 

As to the Danish local name ‘“ Vandel,”’ 
referred to by Mr. Rye, I may state that I 
was well aware that ‘‘ Vandill,”’ or ‘‘ Vendill,”’ 
was the old name of the northern part of Jut- 
land, that name being embodied in the familiar 
‘‘Vendil-skagi,” the jname of the Skaw or 
Skagerack. I suppose Mr. Rye’s modern 
Danish ‘‘ Vandel” is some relic of this terri- 
torial name ; but, obscure as is the origin of 
‘“‘Vendill,” it in no way affects the derivation 
of ‘‘ Wandsworth” from the Old English 
personal name *Wendel. It would have been 
more to the point had Mr. Rye pointed out 
that the corresponding Old Norse name 
‘*Vendill,” which is elsewhere authenticated, 
is embodied in the Danish ‘ Vindels-beek” ; 
but even if a corresponding English ‘‘ Wendles- 
bec ’’* existed, I should still maintain that the 
English names in “ Wendel” are native com- 
pounds from a genuine English form of a 
common Teutonic personal name. 
I am not easily surprised at the sweeping 
historical deductions that local historians draw 
from impossible etymologies of local names; 
but Mr. Rye has fairly astonished me. Being 
struck with the superficial resemblance of 
certain modern Danish local names to certain 
modern English ones, he has, without inquir- 
ing into the history of these names, or troubling 
himself about the phonology of the two 
languages, proceeded to bracket them together, 
and has then assumed that the English names 
are merely reproductions of the Danish ones. 
But the most surprising portion of his theory 
is that these fallacious parallels prove thut the 
English reproductions are due to Danish 
invaders who preceded the Romans! To accept 
this theory we are bound to believe that the 
original Danish names and their English repro- 
ductions have preserved their original likeness 
to one another undisturbed by the national or 
linguistic changes of two thousand years. The 
bare statement of such a theory is sufficient to 
condemn it in the eyes of anyone who has 
devoted a little time to the analytical study of 
the Teutonic dialects. 
It is possible that there may be a few cases 
where an English local name is a reproduction 
of a Danish one. Indeed, we have, if we may 
accept the evidence of the Flatey book 
(i., p. 203), an instance of this process in the 
case of ‘‘Slessvig,” the name of the northern 
head-quarters of the bingmanna-lid in England. 





* Since ‘‘ Wendles’’ in local names is some- 
times reduced to ‘‘ Wands,’’ one is tempted to 
guess that Wansbeck-water is really ‘‘Wendles- 
bec.” At all events, this guess is more probable 
than Taylor’s derivation of wan from ‘‘ Welsh 
afon,’’ the s bein 
Gadhelic wisge !”’ 


The continental Slesvig derives its name from 


the Slie fjord (Munch, Det Norske Folks Historie, 

i, pt. 1, p. 381). But even if this instance 

were free from doubt, I should still demur to 

Mr. Rye’s proposition that ‘‘ hundreds of the 

names of our English villages were simply 

reproductions by Danish settlers of their home- 

names.” Certainly Mr. Rye’s list does not 

support any such conclusion ; for the compari- 

sons are, in the majority of cases, owing to 

the philological recklessness displayed in the 

compilation of the list, utterly fallacious. No 

Teutonic philologist would, I think, dream of 

connecting ‘‘ Tjgrne-holme” with Turn-ham, 

‘‘é]-holm” with Wal-ham, ‘‘ Reve-hede’”’ 

with River-head, bjerg with ‘‘ bury,” &c. Mr. 

Rye must know that a modern English name 
is not a true index of its original form, and a 
modern Danish form is even less reliable than 
a modern English one, 

Mr. Rye does not appear to have taken any 
steps to ensure the accuracy of his English 
examples. He tells us seriously that the 
Danish 9, ‘‘ island” (—O.N. ¢y, Icel. ey, O.E. 
jeg, all from a common Teutonic aujé-) is 
preserved in ‘‘ Harr-ow,” ‘‘ Hounsl-ow ”’ ; and 
‘*Tapl-ow.” In the first place it is impossible 
for the Danish ¢ to have produced ‘‘ow”’; and 
some eight or ten centuries ago this word was 
practically identical in sound with O.E. ‘eg, 
which is represented in local names by “ ey.” 
Now, it is fairly certain that the termination 
of ‘“‘ Houndslow ” and ‘‘ Taplow ” is low, ‘‘ a hill 
or tumulus ” (0.E. hildw, hie’w, Got. hiaiw, not 
recorded in O.N.), and ‘“‘Harrow” represents 
hearge, the dat. sing. of hearh, a heathen 
temple or, perhaps, the grove without the 
temple (see Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 59), 
It is recorded in Domesday as ‘‘ Herges,” and 
in an original charter of A.D. 825, as wt Hearge 
(Cart. Sax. i. 530, 4, 35), Then the house of 
‘*Limehouse” is, as Prof. Skeat has shown, 
a corruption of oast (O.E. dst), ‘‘a kiln,” a 
word that is not represented in the Scandinavian 
dialects. Neither howse nor oast could have 
yielded a modern Danish ose, asin Mr. Rye’s 
parallel. Mr. Rye might have discovered that 
fleet, ‘a stream,” isa genuine English word. 
It occurs in ‘‘ Wippedes-figot,” one of the 
earliest English names that we have recorded. 
If he had consulted Domesday before comparing 
the Lincolnshire ‘‘ London-thorpe”’ with the 


that the old name of this village was ‘‘ Lunder- 
‘* Londinium.” 
gen., Lunder being the gen. lundar of lundr, 
and Nottinghamshire as Louwnd. 


an 


local name ‘“ Dovre” 
Norfolk, p. 4, note *). 
correspondent of Notes and Queries made the 


article, the word in the nom. sing. being » 


from a modern 


” 
° 


‘the grove 





g ‘‘probably a vestige of the 








Horgen=O.N. Horgin or Horgini (Olaf Rygh 


name of the metropolis, he would have found 


torp,” which has certainly no connexion with 
It is merely an instance of the 
Old Norse fashion of compounding with the 


** a grove,” which is preserved in Lincolnshire 


This brings me to Mr. Rye’s strange idea 
that ‘‘ London” is a repetition of the Danish 
‘** Lunden”’—an idea that is almost as wild as 
his theory that ‘‘ Dover” (a name derived from 
exceptionally well-authenticated Celtic 
word that occurs in Gaulish as well as British 
names) is merely a repetition of the Danish 
(Popular History of 
A few years ago, a 


amusing suggestion that hora in English 
local names was derived from gerne, a word that 
he found attached to some islands on a map of 
Norway. Hisignoranceof Danish was so intense 
that he did not know that the erne was merely 
the plural sign er, and the plural of the suffixed 


As Mr. Rye has professedly taken his examples 
anish gazetteer, it is possible 
that he may have been similarly mislea by the 
suffixed article, and that Lund-en simply means 
In Norwegian local names en 
frequently represents the nom. or dat. sing. of 
vin, ‘*a meadow,” as in the common name 


Mynder om Guderne og deres Dyrkelse i Norske 


Stedsnavne, in Kjzr’s edition of Munch’s 
Norrgne Gude og Helte-Sagn). Ido not know 
sufficient of Danish local etymology to say 
whether this may be the origin of ‘‘ Lund-en,” or 
whether this name may represent the dat. pl. 
‘*Lundum,” which does occur as a Danish 
local name. But in any case I think there can 
be no reason for deriving ‘‘ London’ from 
the obscure Danish ‘‘ Lunden.”’ 

It can be easily proved, without having 
recourse to the original Danish forms, that some 
of Mr. Rye’s English names are in no way con¥ 
nected with the assumed Danish parallels. Take 
‘‘ Hackney” = Danish ‘‘Aake-news.” The 
English name seems to represent an original 
cet Heccan iege from the personal name 
‘*Heecca,”* whereas the Danish ‘ Aake- 
nes” has no initial 4, has a long vowel (aa= 
@) instead of a short one, and is, if we may 
trust the modern form, derived from an 
entirely different name—the O.N. Aki, The 
eo ge name to ‘‘Hwcca” in O.N 
is Haki, which is embodied in the Danish 
‘* Hage-sted,” ‘‘ Hak-sted.” Nor is it easy to 
see how the Danish ‘“‘ Bromelle”’ can be in any 
way connected with the English ‘‘ Brom-ley,” 
which represents «tf brim Jléage—that is 
‘*broom-lea.” Now, as neither brém nor léah 
are represented in the Scandinavian dialects, it 
is difficult to believe in a Danish ‘‘ Brom-ley ”’; 
and if /éah had existed in O.N., it must have 
borne the form */é, which could not very well 
yield a modern Danish /e. An equally impos- 
sible equation is that of ‘‘ Brixton” with the 
Danish ‘‘ Brix-gaard.” Brixton was not the 
name of a township, but of a stone in the 
parish of Lambeth. The early forms of this 
name are: A.D. 1062, “et Brixges stane, té 
Brixes stan[e]” (Cod. Dipl. iv. 158, 4) and 
the Domesday “ Bricsi-stan,” ‘‘ Brixi-stan.” 
There can be no doubt that the first part of 
this compound represents the O.E. personal 
name ‘ Briht-sige”—a form that could not 
occur in Old Danish, for the reasons that briht 
is a peculiarly English metathesis of berht, and 
that this common Teutonic word is represented 
in O.N. by bjartr, from which Brix cannot be 
descended, since the x in ‘‘Brixton’”’ repre- 
sents the coalescence of the s of sige, and of 
the guttural spirant 4, which does not exist in 
the O.N. form. There is the further objection 
that the Teutonic names in bright were very 
sparingly used by the Northmen ; and there is, 
I believe, no record of an O.N. equivalent to 
the English Briht-sige or Beorht-sige. It is 
not improbable that Brixton derives its name 
from ‘‘ Berht-sige,” a relation of dua Ailfred, 
the owner of Clapham in 871-889. See his will 
in Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, No. 45, Second 
Anglo-Saxon Reader, p. 194. Clapham is men- 
tioned in this will as ‘‘ Cloppaham ”—a fact that 
is fatal to the derivation of this name from 
Osgod Clapa, the usually received etymology 
cited by Mr, Rye. 

Parallel formations in English and Danish 
local nomenclature may arise (1) from both 
languages using common Teutonic words in 
the formation of local names, or (2) from their 
use of common Teutonic personal names, or (3) 
from the introduction into England of particular 
Danish names or words. A good instance of 
the first process is Mr. Rye’s ‘‘ Wester-ham ” 
and the Danish ‘‘ Vester-holm,” where the first 
member of these compounds is a common 
Teutonic adj. meaning ‘‘western.” Westerham 
occurs as ‘* Westar-him” in the will of Alfred, 
A.D. 871-889, above referred to. I may here 
state that the English ham is not equivalent to 
the Danish holm. This early mention of 


* Of. a.v. 944, **Haccan bréc’”; Chron. Mon. 
de Abingd. i. 112, 3, and a.p. 709, “* Hecan ig.’’; 
Cod. Dipl. vi. 221, 13; ‘*Hechene-ig’’; Cart, 
Saz. i, 184, 32 (late copy). 
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‘‘ Westerham” renders the connexion of hém 
with holm impossible in this case. Again, as 
land and end are Teutonic words common to 
English and O.N., it is not necessary to 
suppose that our ‘‘ Landsend ”’ is a reproduction 
of ‘‘ Landzendi,” the O.N. name for the southern 
point of Norway. But the name “ Kirkby” 
affords an even stronger proof of the baseless- 
ness of Mr. Rye’s theory that agreements 
between English and Danish local names are 
due to reproduction. This name occurs in 
Iceland as ‘‘ Kirkju-boer,” in Denmark as 
‘‘ Kirkeby,”’ in Normandy as “ Crique-bcoeuf,” 
and in England as ‘‘ Kirkby.” Now, since 
Kirk never meant anything but a Christian 
temple in any Teutonic dialect, it is certain 
that the English Kirkbys are not legacies 
from the ante-Roman Danes ; and the English 
and Norman instances can hardly have been 
borrowed from Denmark at a later date, for 
these names were, in all probability, conferred 
before Denmark was converted to rye 
All four instances were, no doubt, entirely 
spontaneous compounds formed by the in- 
habitants of each country. As an example of 
the second process, I will take Mr. Rye’s ‘‘ Sun- 
bury” = ‘‘Sonne-bjerg.” The former is 
recorded in A.D. 1066 as ‘‘in Sunna-byri ” 
(Cod. Dipl. iv. 177, 23), and in Domesday 
as ‘‘Sune-berie.” Both forms represent an 
O.E. cet Sunnan byrig, where Sunnan is the gen. 
of the personal name *Sunna. The Danish 
‘*Sonne-bjerg’’ is, I suppose, from the corre- 
sponding Old Danish name Suni, gen. Sune, 
but, although this Danish name may be part 
of the common Teutonic heritage, it is possibly 
a name borrowed from the. English *Sunna, 
since names beginning with Sun are very rare 
in O.N., the most familiar instance, ‘‘ Sunn- 
iva,” being clearly a representation of the O.E. 
‘‘Sun-giefu’’ (Aasen, Norsk Navnebog, p. 75). 
But there are certain common Teutonic names 
that were so altered under the influence of 
English and Norse phonology that we can 
readily determine which is the English and 
which is the Norse form. The O.N. Gunn-arr 
will serve as an example of this. This name is 
apparently embodied in Mr. Rye’s ‘‘ Gunners- 
bury”’* and in the Danish ‘‘Gunnars-Kjer.” The 
English name corresponding to ‘‘ Gunn-arr ” 
was ‘‘ GiS-here,” so that when we find ‘‘ Gunn- 
arr’ in an English local name we know that 
that name is due to Danish influence. And we 
have evidence that ‘‘ Gunn-arr” was in use in 
England, a Gunner dux being mentioned in 
931 (Cart. Saw. ii. 365, 11), and in other 
charters of this period. Now, it is evident that 
an English by owned by this or any other 
Gunn-arr might be called ‘‘ Gunners-by ” with- 
out its name being in any way a reproduction 
of the equivalent ‘“‘Gunnars-boor,” near Tins- 
berg, Norway; and in the same way we may 
account for ‘‘Gunners-bury,” and even for the 
Norman Gonne-tot = ‘‘Gunnars-toft ”’ (Munch, 
N. F. H., i., p. 1, p. 681, citing Petersen, 
‘Om Stedsnavne i Normandiet,’’ Nordisk 
Tidskrift for Oldkyndighed, ii., pp. 224-242). 
Similarly the Nottinghamshire ‘‘ Gun-thorpe ” 
(Domesday Gune-torp) is entirely independent 
of the Danish ‘“‘Gunde-rup” and ‘ Gunne- 
rup”’; and the Lincolnshire ‘‘ Gun-by ” (Domes- 
day Gunne-bi) is likewise independent of the 
Danish ‘‘Gunne-by,” these names being all 
derived from men named Gunni, gen. Gunna.t 





* I say ‘‘apparently ’’ because I have no old 
forms of this name before me. The apparently 
similar Lincolnthire ‘‘Goner-by’’ is not derived 
from Gunn-arr but from Gunn-varsr, the Domes- 
day form being ‘‘ Gunne-worde-bi.’’ 

t I may here mention, to show the folly of 
taking a modern Danish local name as a basis of 
comparison, that ‘‘Gunne-r¢d ’’ is not derived, as 
its modern form suggests, from Gunni, but from 
the fem. name Gunn-hildr. (See Nielsen, Old 
danske Personnavne, p. xii.) 





Nor is there any reason to imagine that the 
English ‘‘Grims-thorpe” is a reproduction of 
the Danish ‘‘ Grims-trup,” both being derived 
from the O.N. personal name Grimr, if, indeed, 
the English instance ,be not from an English 
Grim. 

It is, I think, unnecessary to proceed with 
the analysis of Mr. Rye’s fallacious parallels. 
There is nothing in any of them to support the 
strange proposition that the English examples 
are due to ‘‘reproductions by Danish settlers 
of their home-names,”’ whether that reproduction 
be assumed to have taken place before the 
Roman invasion or when the historic Danes 
appeared in England. There is a tendency 
among English antiquaries to over-rate the 
Danish influence in local etymology. This may 
be due to the glamour of the Sagas, or to 
Worsaae’s interesting, but somewhat imagina- 
tive work. In any case, we meet with Danish 
explanations of good English names almost as 
frequently as we do with modern Welsh ety- 
mologies of equally undoubted English com- 
pounds. W. H. STEVENSON. 








FORS FORTUNA. 
Oxford : March 5, 1888, 

In the introduction to Letter B of my Ice- 
landic Dictionary, I have equated Latin /ors, 
forte, with Icelandic burdr. That introduction 
was written at this place in the early months 
of 1867, now twenty-one years ago. 

Bera is one of the great verbs of Icelandic, the 
Leviathan of Letter B. It gave me a vast deal 
of trouble at the time. It is Section C (as I 
call it), the impersonal usages, which bear most 
upon the present question. Space and regard 
for your readers forbid my copying or even 
abstracting two condensed columns of print— 
Si ut scripsit novus consul dixisset, principem 
enecuisset. Norcan any translation of mine con- 
vey to the reader the living breath of the native 
idioms as f/f by an Icelander. However, one 
is not far from the mark in saying that there 
runs through the section the notion of an 
invisible, passive, sudden, involuntary chance 
agency, a ‘“‘fatis agimur” indeed. Thus, 
bera at, or reflex. beraz at = ‘‘ to befall, chance, 
happen, come to pass,” and the corresponding 
noun, at-burSr = ‘*‘ event, chance, hap, acci- 
dent.” How, seeing this, can one help equating 
Serre with bera, and fort-is with burr ? 

In another section, marked by me A IL, is 
bera, ‘‘to bear, give birth,” and the correspond- 
ing noun, burr, ‘ birth,” but also, in plural, 
denoting the birthright or accompaniments, 
endowments of birth = ‘‘ rank, honour, might, 
strength”; and this calls to mind Latin /ortis, 
“strong,” and fortuna, ‘“‘luck.” Fairy mid- 
wives, called Norns, were present (to the Norse 
mind) at the birth of every mother’s child, 
shaping there and then at the very hour of 
‘* birth ” the child’s “fortune ’’ and future life. 
I have long held ‘“‘birth” and ‘‘ fortune” to 
be related words, in both senses, A II. and C. 
Am I wrong? I mean it etymologically, and 
in the ancient, not modern, sense—no more. 

In all these words, verbal ¢ and nominal 7% go 
together. Besides bera and bur-%-r, there are 
skera, ‘‘to cut,” and skur-5-r, ‘‘a cut’’; stela, 
“to steal,” and stul-S-r, “a theft”; puerra, 
‘“to wane,” and bur-5-7, ‘a decrease ’’; versa, 
‘to happen,” and urS-r, ‘‘ the destiny.” All 
those nouns are masculine;‘if feminine, then 
for obvious reasons we have the umlauted % (7), 
thus byr-3-r, ‘‘a burden ’”—all fitting in with 
the Table of Vowels given by Prof. Brugmann 
in his recent great work. 

GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
Puerto de Orotava, Tenerife: March 1, 1£88, 
As reviewer of Mrs. Stone’s recently published 
volumes on the Canary Islands, I feel bound to 











explain that my criticism of that book remains 
unaltered, and is quite unaffected by her letter 
of self-defence (ACADEMY, February 18), 
Every point was examined with care, and now 
there is nothing to retract or to change. 
Furthermore, since my notice was written, 
friends (long resident here) have pointed out 
many other errors of detail relating more 
especially to matters of fact, which imply both 
hasty generalisation, and ‘‘a partial knowledge 
of these islands.” What could be expected but 
this result, when a book is the product of a few 
weeks spent in each of the chief islands of the 
group? One re-echoes Mrs. Stone’s dogma 
that ‘‘ criticism founded upon a partial know- 
ledge of these islands is apt to most mis- 
leading.” To take the two largest islands only, 
if Mrs. Stone denies that her knowledge and 
her experience of both Tenerife and Grand 
Canary are but partial, we shall concede to her 
at once some hitherto unacknowledged privilege 
of infallibility belonging to a lolly traveller. 
It is necessary to dwell upon this point, because 
of Mrs. Stone’s tone of assured superiority 
over her predecessors, which permeates the 
book from its preface onwards. Such a tone 
has caused some people to take a distorted view 
of these volumes. Knowledge and infallibility, 
however, cannot walk the same road for long 
without one of them going to the wall. 

Briefly, I wish to point out some mistaken 
deductions in Mrs. Stone’s letter. Her list of 
bibliographical titles is exactly as I suspected. 
Ninety-one titles is not so very formidable or 
cumbersome a number after all, nor does it 
amount to one half of the total that I have 
collected in a trial list. A goodly percentage 
of these were accessible to London students, 
The question I asked was not only whether 
Mrs. Stone had ‘‘insufficiently consulted 
original authorities,” but also whether she had 
not believed herself to have consulted all 
authorities, when the contrary could be 
distinctly shown. As to original authorities 
for the earlier history of the islands, Mrs, 
Stone holds some very decided views, which 
cannot be reconciled with those of the veteran 
historian and critic Don Agustin Millares, of 
Las Palmas. By the verdict of the latter 
authority I shall prefer to abide. 

Misprints can, of course, be amended ina 
second (let us trust, abridged) edition, but the 
matter of local names is not so easy to gloss 
over as Mrs. Stone supposes. We have lists 
of topographical names throughout the archi- 
pelago in the works of Webb et Berthelot, 
Olive, Millares, and Chil y Naranjo; and by 
these a majority of names have become fixed, 
and are now unquestionable. Of those which 
have puzzling variants, I do not remember any 
in Mrs. Stone’s work Levan | of mention. Thus, 
whether rightly or wrongly fixed, there is for 
the mass of names an authorised nomenclature 
in topography. No rashness, no dogmatism, 
therefore, were needed as assistance when I 
corrected a few Tenerife names, which future 
tourists will wish to know accurately. As to 
names of ple and places, Mrs. Stone’s 
dearly-loved authority, Glas, cannot always be 
depended on. 

Again, the maps are hardly seriously to be 
called by the author ‘‘my maps.” For want of 
research the map of Tenerife has been altered 
without warrant for accuracy, and that of 
Palmo contains some place marked ‘‘ Arriba” 
and ‘‘ Abajo,” which to me is a puzzle, 
since if a man went to Boscastle not 
knowing its name, and was told that he had 
walked through ‘‘ Upper” and ‘‘ Lower,” with- 
out mention being made of the name of 
Boscastle, he would feel as much in a fog as to 
that place, as I am in regard to this village in 
Palma. The Admiralty Charts, Fritsch, and 
Don Marcial Velasquez are, I repeat, authorities 
for the other maps. Private observations made 
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by Mr. Stone in topography and meteorology 
do not call for remark, nor could a reviewer 
have mentioned those of Mr. Béchervaise at 
Ins Palmas as being specially worthy of 
attention. 

Mrs. Stone’s work is a book of travel only. 
Who could possibly mistake it for anything 
else? But books of travel require to be 
padded (sometimes considerably so) with 
matters relating to the history, geography, 
and manners and customs of the regions they 
describe. I have shown that Mrs. Stone’s 
padding lacks accuracy throughout; but her 
travel proper is, apart from prolix verbosity, 
usually interesting. Yet, if an author, in her 
preface, leads one, by her own words, to expect 
a work showing the results of some research 
apart from her journal notes, I did not surely 
exceed the limits of ordinary anticipation, in 
expressing disappointment, when such research 
proved to be hollow. 

Before closing this letter I will deal with 
Mrs. Stone’s twice-announced fact that her- 
self and her husband ‘‘ were the first English 
to visit the singularly isolated and beautiful 
island of Hierro, and that ‘‘No English- 
speaking-person has been on this island since 
the days of Columbus.” Without proving the 
random nature of the latter statement, let me 
ask one question. Has Mrs. Stone yet become 
aware of the fact that Hierro was explored in a 
thorough and scientific manner by two English 
gentlemen (Dr. W. Duppa-Crotch and his 
brother) somewhat more than twenty years 
ago? Curiously enough, the name of one of 
these gentlemen appears in Mrs. Stone’s own 
pages concealed by a dash. 

‘Truth is the strong thing,” we are told by 
Mr. Robert Browning, and Mrs. Stone assures 
us that her aim was truth. Weak points, we 
all know too well, are inevitable in human 
workmanship; but, after they have been exposed, 
for an author to maintain that they were 
beyond the limits of attack, by mere assumption 
of superior wisdom, is hardly advisable. 

GEORGE F. Hooper. 








AI POINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 19,8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
Lecture, ‘ Alloys,” II., by Prof. W. Chandler 
Roberts-Austen. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘‘The Results of 
ears’ Survey among the Coral Formations 
in the Pacific,” by Dr. H. B. Guppy; ‘ Chinese 

Ethnology and Chronology,” by Dr. OU. A. Gordon. 
8p.m. Aristotelian: * Attention,” by Mr. G.F. 


Stout. 
TugEsDAY, March 20,8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Before 
and after Darwin,” X., by Prof. G. J. Romanes. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ What style of Archi- 
tecture should we Follow?” by Mr. William 
Simpson. 

8p.m. Oivil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ Economy- 
Trials of a Non-condensing Steam-Engine—simple, 
Compound, and [riple,’” by Mr. P. W. Willans. 

Zoological: ** The Classification of the Ranidae,” 
by. Mr. G. A. Boulenger; *‘ Descriptions of Sixteen 

ew Species of Shells,” by Mr. G. B. Sowerby; “A 
bar Ty the Genus Acolosoma,” by Mr. Frank E 
e 


WEDNESDAY, March 21,8 p.m. Society of Arts: ** The 
Evils of Canal Irrigation in India, and their Pre- 
vention,” by Mr. t. H. Thornton. 

THvurspDay, March 22, 3 R=. Royal Institution : “* Micro- 
scopical Work with Recent Lenses on the Least 
and Simplest Forms of Life,” III., by the Rev. 


H. Dallinger. 
8 p.m. Seegregh Engineers: ‘Electrical 
Stress,” by Prof. A. W. Riicker and Mr. C. V. Boys. 
8p.m. Society for the Encouragement of the 
~~ —_: * Che Fine Arts of Palestine,’’ by Mrs. 
. iD 


8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay. March 23,7.30p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ 
Meeting, ‘* Principal s of American Swing 
Bridges,” by Mr. H. H. Hodge. 

.m, Royal Institution: * A Lecture with— 


3.45 p.m. Botanic: 











SCIENCE, 


RECENT WORKS ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


The Microscope in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
lated from the German of Prof. Carl Naegeli 
and Prof. 8. Schwendener. (Sonnenschein.) 


My Microscope and Some Objects from My Cabinet. 


By a Quekett Club-man. (Roper 
Drowley.) 

The Student’s Handbook tothe Microscope. (Same 
Author and Publishers. ) 


A Manual of Elementary Microscopical Manipula- 


tion. By T. Charles White. (Same Pub- 
lishers. ) 
Any one who takes up Naegeli and 


Schwendener’s work with the expectation of 
finding in it an addition to our many popular 
books on the microscope, such as Carpenter’s 
or Hogg’s or Beale’s, will be disappointed. 
He will find here no general description of the 
use of the instrument, or directions as to the 
dissecting apparatus with which the beginner 
should provide himself; no pretty drawings 
of animals or plants to be picked up in a 
slimy pond, of snow-crystals, or the scales on 
butterflies’ wings. He will find, on the 
contrary, every page bristling with mathe- 
matical formulae and diagrams; and, unless 
his object be to learn something of the theory 
as well as the practice of the microscope, and 
unless he has some knowledge of mathematics, 
he had better send away the book whence it 
came. 

Few of those who use the microscope as a 
toy, few even of those who use it as an adjunct 
to biological or petrological work, are able to 
realise the skill which has been requisite to 
bring the instrument to its present high state 
of perfection, or the extent to which a know- 
ledge of the higher mathematics is essential to 
its improvement. There are microscopists in 
this country who are deeply versed in micro- 
scopical optics; but they are mostly amateurs. 
Almost the whole of the practical application 
of science to the instrument has come from 
Germany ; and it is to the researches of Prof. 
Abbé of Jena that we chiefly owe the 
extraordinary advance during recent years in 
the evolution of the microscope. 

The first part of the work treats of the 
Theory of the Microscope; and discusses, 
among other special subjects, Chromatic and 
Spherical Aberration, and the vexed question of 
Aperture. Under the head of the Theory of 
Microscopie Observation, we have a section on 
Interference Phenomena. Jn Part VII. the 
phenomena of Polarisation are entered into in 
detail. Nor are points of practical technique 
passed over. The reader will here find advice, 
which cannot but be of service to him, from the 
highest possible authority, on such points as 
the Preparation and Treatment of Specimens, 
the Preservation of Microscopic Specimens, and 
the Measurement and Drawing of Microscopic 
Objects. 

The translation from the original German—a 
work of no ordinary difficulty—has been very 
satisfactorily accomplished, at the outset by 
Mr. F. Crisp, and completed by Mr. J. 
Mayall, jun. 


The two little books by the writer who 
styles himself ‘‘ A Quekett Club-man ” are well 
adapted to interest the beginner in this 
fascinating science; written, as they ure, ina 
pleasant and easy style, and tastily got up by 
the publishers. The one we have placed first 
describes the appearance presented under the 
microscope by such objects as the parasitic 
fungus on the dock, a diatom, a freshwater 
Hydra, a butterfly’s wing, a spider’s eye, and 
a slice of limestone. In the second, the micro- 
scopes of the best English makers—Baker, 
Beck, Collins, Crouch, Powell, Ross, 
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Swift, Watson, and others—are described 
and compared, together with the accessory 
apparatus necessary for the worker. These 
are both books which can be placed with 
confidence in the hands of students. Before 
new editions are called for, we would venture 
to make two suggestions to the writer: first, 
that to the Handbook to the Microscope 
should be added a short chapter on section- 
cutting and the mounting of slides; and, 
secondly, that the specific and generic names 
should be carefully revised. By this means, 
the use of such terms as ‘‘a foraminifera,’’ 
‘* Pleurosigmatae,” and others, which jar upon 
the scientific reader, would be avoided. 


Praise is needless for any work by the 
accomplished ‘‘late President of the Quekett 
Microscopical Club.” Although the book is a 
very 8 one, Mr. White’s Manual goes ovcr 
considerably larger ground than the second of 
the ‘‘ Quekett Club-man’s.” We find here 
instructions for mounting, section-cutting, 
staining, injection, &c. With this little manual, 
in addition to the two preceding ones, the 
beginner will be well provided. 

ALFRED W. BENNETT. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEW KANISHKA INSCRIPTION AND THE 
TITLE ‘‘ SHANI.” 
Paris: Mars 6, 1888. 

Vous avez publié dans le No. 826 de 
ACADEMY une lettre du Dr. G. Biihler, de 
Vienne, au sujet d’une inscription datée de 
la 7° année du mahdrdja rdajdtirdja Shahi 
Kanishka, qui vient d’étre trouvée 4 Mathura 
par linfatigable explorateur, Dr. Burgess. 
Cette inscription, independamment de son im- 
portance au point de vue du Jainism, est par- 
ticuli¢érement interessante en ce qu'elle nous 
apprend que Kanishka avait le titre de Shahi. 
Jusqu’ici le plus ancien texte qui mentionnit 
ce titre iraniep, était une inscription trouvée 
également dans le Kankali mound, 4 Mathurii, 
en 1869, et datée de Samvat 87 du roi Visu- 
deva (= 165 A.D.), et l’on pouvait douter que ce 
titre eit également appartenu 4 Kanishka et 
Huvishka, ses prédécesseurs. La découverte de 
la nouvelle inscription signalée par le savant 
professor de Vienne fait tomber tous les doutes, 
et est, en outre, une éclatante confirmation de 
la lecture shahanano shah (Shadhinshah) propos¢e 
par Dr. Aurel Stein pour la légende PAONANOPAO 
des monnaies de Kanishka et de ses successeurs 
(v. ’ ACADEMY, Septembre 10 et 24, et Uctobre 
1 et 8, 1887). L’an 7 de Kanishka correspond 
i A.D. 85; on a donc Vindication certaine, par 
cette inscription, et par les monnaies, que le 
titre royal shah et shdhinshdh était usité en 
Perse et dans l’[ran oriental au premier siécle 
de notre ére, bien que ce soit seulement 150 
ans plus tard que ces appellations se recontrent 
sous la forme malkdn malké sur les monnaies 
des Sassanides. 

C’est 14 une de ces surprises comme 1’Inde 
nous en a déja revélé et comme elle nous en 
réserve d’autres, grice aux intelligentes recher- 
ches des savants anglais et allemands de la 
Commission archéologique de ]’Inde. 

Ep. DRovIN. 








RAWLINSON B, 512 AND THE TRIPARTITE 
LIFE OF 8. PATRICK. 

London: March 6, 1838. 
A catalogue of the contents of Rawl. B. 512 
(one of the most valuable of the Irish MSS. 
in the Bodleian) has just been published in 
pp. xiv.-xlv. of the introduction «o the Rolls 
Sdition of the Tripartite Life of S. Patrick. 
Permit me, through the columns of the 
AcapDEMY, to ask the possessors of this book 
to make in their respective copies the following 
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corrections of the catalogue in question. For 
these I am indebted to the learning and palaeo- 
graphical skill of Mr. 8. H. O’Grady : 


P, xv., 1. 13, Da... should doubtless be 
Dilaigh—Tadg 6 Dilaigh having 
been a poet who flourished A.D. 1520. 

xv., 1, 22, for os, read or; 1. 25, fur and, 
read for. 

1, 30, and note 2, for Ceannus, read 
Ce[n]annus ‘“ Kells.” 

Note 2, for ‘‘ Breifne,”’ read ‘‘ Breif- 
nes’ (of which there were two). 

xvi., ll. 6, 7, for criocharacht, read criocha- 
[dé ]racht. 

xvii., note 2, for these miracles, read this 
miracle. 

xix.,“ll, 21, 22, read Sunday eventide ‘as 
overtaken us, and under God’s pro- 
tection may I be! 

Note 3, for unyoke, read leave off. 

xxii, 1. 7, for inbir, read dinbir. 

Note 1, 1. 14, for at the end of, read 
hard by. 

Xxiii,, note 4, the second sentence should be, 
‘* Knowest thou that in every year 
there are four fair things ?”’ 

xxiv., note 1, for (when) found, read as 
taken. 

xxv., 1. 10 

xxvii.,l. 8 

xxvi. 1. 4, for arcabail, read ar cabair. 

Note 4, ll. 5, 6, 7, read enumerated 
here be helping us both. I and 
Gerald, the eventide of the festival 
of Mary of the Salutation (Lady- 
day) overtaking us. 

XXvii., note 2, should be ‘‘ lam Dubthach... 
who have written a stave (or 
‘gathering’) for Conchobar.. . 
and we waiting our opportunity to 
ask,”’ &c. 

XXviii., note 6, for to reckon their ranks and 
their steps, read to rehearse them in 
gradations and in degrees. 

Note 7, for number, read enumeration. 

xxix., note 1, flescis right. Translate ‘‘ and 
last night was wet.” In 1, 2 of the 
text dele ‘‘[leg. fuse ?].” 

xxxi., note 3, for throne, read royal seat. 

xxxii., 1. 21, after ceneol, insert [Eogain]. 

Note 5, the meaning is: ‘‘Irard mac 
Coise concocted this work of imagi- 
nation for [i.e. against] the Cin¢l 
Eogha‘n, after he had by them been 
unjustly plundered [as it were], in re 
the slaying of Muiredach, son of 
Eogan, so that they trumped up 
a charge against him, and went 
illegally to work,” &c. 

xxxv., note 1,1. 3, for were... read were 
parting; 1. 5, for warfare, read use 
of arms. 

xxxvi., note 5, for should, read do. 

xxxvii., note 1, the last line of the quatrain 
should be: ‘‘ Whose judgments are 
not on the track of truth”—lorg 
Sire = Wahrheitslauf. 

xaxviii., note 1, for delight (them), read 
make melody. 

xxxix., l, 10, for Feart, read Feart{ar]. 

xli., ]. 17, for Maine, read [of Hy] Maine. 

Note 2, for Aidne, read of Aidne. 

xliii., 1], 4, for “‘an Aisia,” other copies have 
‘* Achaia,” which is a much better 
reading. 

Note 2, for full of chastity, read ‘‘ per- 
fect (and) chaste”—lana being a 
scribal error for imlana. 

xlv., note 1, for saith ... read saith on the 
other side of the page. 


\ for iarrad, read iarraid. 


So far Mr. O’Grady. I take this opportunity 





of correcting the following misprints and other 


errors in the Rolls edition of the Tripartite 
Life: 


P. xxvii., 1. 9, for disis in, read disi sin. 
xxxviii., ]. 5, for oirirfited, read oir/fited. 
lxxii., col. 2, ros-dslacht should be opposite 
ad-slig, and conom-ddnaiss should 
be opposite adniicim. 
ci., 1. 2, for Hieronyman, read Hierony- 
mian. 
exxxii., 1. 12, for Royal, read Royale. 
exxxiv., last line, after MS., insert in. 
cxlv., 1. 28, dele ‘‘ for which we have,” 
cliii., 1, 22, for quina, read *quina, 
cliv., 1. 4, read dag/orcitlidib. 
elxviii., 1. 9, read ros-airillem. 
elxxiv., 1. 3, read mentioned. 
celxxix., 1. 9, before Irish, insert ancient. 
clxxxii., col. 2, 1. 31, for remedy, read remedies, 
exe., col. 2, ll. 2, 14, 23, dele the colon; 
1, 32, for plentitude, read plenitude. 
exciii., 1, 3, read nones. 
5, 1. 5, for one of the two contexts, 
read the context. 
9, Il. 22, 25, after read, reading insert 
out. 
29, ll. 15, 16, for be at Germanus’s hand, 
read act for Germanus. 
1, 21, read ‘‘ What ails the hag ?” 
47, 1. 27, for path, read puts. 
57,1. 10, for cried out, read laughed ; 
ll. 30, 32, for cleric, read clerical 
student; 1. 31, for before, read 
beside. 
75, 1. 10, for enjoined us, read charged 
me. 
153, 1. 15, for tonsures, read tonsure. 
431, 1. 1, for one of the two connected 
passages, read the context. 
655, col. 1, s.v. nemed, read ard-nemed. 
664, col. 2, s.v. miror, read French mirer. 


The following additions may also be made to 
the introduction: in p. cxxxi., l. 18, it should 
be stated that, according to the late Henry 
Bradshaw, the Oxford and Cambridge MSS. 
here mentioned are copies of the Terti« Vita in 
its proper state, i.e., without cc. i.-xi. and xciv. 
The clochan or causeway, mentioned in p. 458, 
1, 20, should have been referred to in p. cxlix., 
1]. 5; the reference to sun-worship in Cormac’s 
Glossary should have been mentioned in p. clviii., 
1, 36; and the evidence of daily celebration 
afforded by the Tripartite Life, p. 192, 1. 26, 
should have been noticed in p. clxxxvi., 1. 22. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


AT the Bath meeting) of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, which 
commences on September 5, the following 
gentlemen will be presidents of the Sections: 
A, Prof. Schuster; B, Prof. Tilden; C, Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins; D, Mr. Thiselton Dyer ; 
E, Sir Charles Wilson; F, Lord Bramwell ; 
G, Mr. Preece; H, Gen. Pitt Rivers. 


Messrs. GuRNEY & JACKSON, successors to 
Mr. Van Voorst, announce an J/lustrated Manual 
of British Birds, by Mr. Howard Saunders, to 
be issued in monthly parts. Each species will 
have a woodcut and two pages of letterpress 
devoted to it; and the whole will form a volume 
of nearly 800 pages. The illustrations will, for 
the most part, be identical with those in the 
fourth edition of Yarrell, of which the two last 
volumes were edited by Mr. Saunders. The first 
part ‘© be published in the course of next 
month. 


Pror. J. LANGE, of Copenhagen, has sent us 
a very elaborate Nomenclator Florae Danicae. 
It contains a complete list of all the species 
described in the Flora Danica, edited by Prof. 
Lange, with synonyms, arranged in order of 
publication, and a second list, arranged alpha- 





betically, of the species figured in the plates. 
The range of species includes not only flowering 
plants, but ferns and their allies, mosses, algae, 
and fungi. The geographical range comprises 
Denmark, the entire Scandinavian Peninsula, 
Iceland, and the Faroe Islands. Many critical 
remarks of great value are added. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Oampripce ANTIqvARIAN Socrety.—(Monday, 
March &.) 


Pror. A, Macauister, president, in the chair.— 
Prof. J. H. Middleton read notes on the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi and its existing remains. The 
fifth and last temple was begun soon after 548 B.c. 
by a Corinthian architect named Spintharus, but 
the whole building and its sculpture was not com- 
pleted till about a century later. The very scanty 
remains which now exist of drums of columns, 
capitals, architraves, and a few other features, bear 
a close resemblance to the existing temple at 
Corinth. Some of the details, such as the 
hypotrachelia, are so exactly similar in both 
temples that one may reasonably suggest that 
Spintharus was also the architect of the temple at 
Corinth. The temple at Delphi was hexastyle, 
peripteral with pyknostyle intercolumniation : 
the main front was of Parian marble, the rest of 
local stone. It was divided into a pronaos in 
antis, a large hypaethral cella, an inner sanctuary, 
and below it a subterranean vault which contained 
the tripod on which the priestess sat to deliver the 
oracles. Her voice, passing up through an open- 
ing in the vault into the sanctuary above, was 
there heard by the attendant priests of Apollo, and 
then repeated in a poetical form to the persons in 
the cella who had come to consult the oracle. 
The main objects within the temple were: (1) in 
the sanctuary the golden statue of Apollo, the 
omphalos with its gold ornaments, the sacred fire, 
and probably the iron bowl-stand by Glaucus of 
Chios (seventh century 8.c.) and the iron chair of 
Pindar ; (2) in the cella, statues of Apollo Moira- 
getes, Zeus Moiragetes, two Fates, and Hermione, 
together with an altar to Poseidon; (3) in the 
Pronaos was a bronze statue of Homer, and the 
silver krater given by Croesus. The sculpture in 
the front pediment represented Apollo, Leto, 
Artemis, and the Muses: in the back pediment 
Dionysus, as inventor of the lyre, and the Thyiades. 
In the metopes over the pronaos were reliefs of 
some of the deeds of Heracles and battles between 
the gods and giants These sculptures were 
partly the work of Praxias, a pupil of Calamis and 
contemporary of Pheidias, and were partly finished 
after his death by another Athenian sculptor, 
Androsthenes. Only the most scanty fragments of 
these various pieces of sculpture are now in 
existence.—Mr. J. W. Olark made some remarks 
on a fireplace associated with the Lady Margaret 
lately discovered in the master’s lodge at Christ’s 
College. The college was founded in 1505, and 
the buildings were commenced at once. The 
statutes, issued in 1506, speak of the master’s 
lodge as completed ; and though such assertions in 
statutes, licences, and other documents must be 
received with caution, we know from other sources 
that in this case the building-work did proceed 
without interruption. The master’s lodge was 
therefore probably completed when the following 
passage in the statutes was written. It may be 
thus translated: ‘‘We allow the master for the 
time being to occupy the chambers on the ground 
floor under the chambers on the first floor which 
have been built for our own use, and in our absence 
for the use of John, Bishop of Rochester,” i.e. 
Bishop Fisher. The master’s chambers here 
mentioned are the three rooms on the ground floor 
between the chapel and the hall, the original size 
of which may be readily made out; and the 
chambers above them, reserved for the foundress, 
are of the same size. The mostimportant of these 
was clearly that which has the beautiful oriel- 
window on the side next the court, now the 
drawing-room ofthe master’s lodge; and in the 
east wall of this the fire-place in question was dis- 
covered in the course of some alterations under- 
taken shortly after the election of the present 
master. Ithad been completly hidden by a modern 
chimney-piece. It consists of a low four-centered 
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arch, set in a square panel. The material is clunch. 
Thespandrilsare filled with foliage, of a very delicate 
and beautiful design, admirably executed; a 
yemark which applies also to the devices which 
ornament the bosses projecting from the hollow 
which forms the principal member of the mouldings 
of the panel. The jambs, for a height of about three 
feet, are unmoulded, and were originally ornamented 
with painting in tempera, traces of which were 
visible when the fireplace was first discovered. 
There were originally sixteen devices, not counting 
the foliage which decorates the corners of the 
panel ; but when the fire-place was opened out, the 
two lowest on the left hand were found to have 
been wholly destroyed. The subjects of the 
remaining fourteen are: (1) a full-blown rose; 
(2) a fleur-de-lys surrounded by daisies, some full- 
blown, some in bud; (3) the letters H.R. knotted 
together by a piece of cord; (4) three feathers, one 
drooping sinister, two dexter, set in a scroll, bear- 
ing the words Diew et; (5) a porteullus; (6) a 
full-blown rose; (7) the letters H.R. as above; 
(8) a portcullis; (9) a fleur-de-lys, set on a back 
ground of foliage; (10) an arched-crown, sur- 
mounted bya cross,and backed by foliage; (11) 
a group of daisies and leaves, growing out of a 
flower-pot or flower-bed; (12) a full-blown rose ; 
(13) three feathers as in (4), the scroll bearing the 
words Dieu et mo; (14) a basket or flower-pot, out of 
which daisies are growing. It was suggested that 
these badges might be arranged in two groups, the 
one commemorating the Lady Margaret, the other 
her son, King Henry VII. The first group consists 
of the fleur-de-lys and daisies (2); the fleur-de-lys 
alone (9); the group of daisies (11) ; the basket of 
daisies (14); the second group of the portcullis (5), 
(8); the full-blown rose (1) (6) (12); the crown 
(10); and the letters H.R. (3) (7). The feathers 
set in a scroll bearing a motto which was 
evidently Dieu et mon droit (4 and 13) are somewhat 
puzzling. Feathers were the badge, among others, 
of the Beauforts, and as such appear on the gate of 
Christ’s College ; but they do not occur among the 
well-known badges of King Henry VII ; nor is it 
usual to find them employed as the badge of a 
reigning sovereign.—Mr. J. J. W. Livett read an 
account of his visit to the Cistercian monastery at 
Whitwick, on the northern border of Charnwood 
Forest in Leicestershire—a house where at the 
present day the strictest rules of the order are 
observed. The buildings consist of museum, poor 
house, guest-chambers, cloisters, cells, &c., 
described by the architect, Pugin, ‘‘as in the 
lancet style, with massive walls and buttresses, long 
and narrow windows, high gables and roofs, with 
deeply-arched doorways.’’ Every portion of the 
architecture and fittings correspond tv the austerity 
of the order. The monks assemble in the chapel at 
2 a.m. on weck-days, and at 1 a.m. on Sundays, no 
one being allowed to speak till 5.30 am. The 
cloisters resemble those at Queen’s College. In 
the museum is a ‘‘ Crucifixion ’’ by Van Dyck, and 
a ‘Veronica’? by Albert Diirer, as well as two 
remarkable illuminated Antiphonaries of the 
twelfth century. There are also collections of 
fossils and Roman coins. The monastery was 
founded in 1833 by brethren from Mount Melleray 
in Ireland, so that it is directly descended from 
Citeaux through the houses of La Trappe, 
Valle Sainte, and Saint Susan’s, Lulworth. 


Socrery or BiptrcaL ARcHAEOLOGY.—( Tuesday, 
March 6.) 
Dr. Pace Renovr, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Amélineau, of Paris, sent an account of a very 
interesting MS., which was read by the secretary. 
—After thanking the owner, Lord Zouche, who 
had generously | naer y at his disposal his Coptic 
MSS. for the study of the Memphitic and Theban 
versions of the New Testament, the author ex- 
plained that for some time he had been trying to 
arrive at a text of this version which would be 
satisfactory. The MS. now described is not, of 
course, entirely unknown, as it has already been 
mentioned by Prof. W. Wright and Bishop Light- 
foot. Prof. Amélineau stated that, having now 
copied the whole of the text, and spent much time 
and labour on its study, he was in a position to 
fully describe its contents. It had been supposed 
from the account in Mr. Ourzon’s catalogue to 
contain commentaries on two of the Gospels; but 
the examination had proved, as suspected by 





Bishop Lightfoot, that it contained a collection of 
extracts bearing on the four Gospels, as well as 
other matter. Besides the value of the MS. for 
the text of the New Testament, it was pointed out 
that it was even more valuable from the number 
of selections from the Fathers, which had been 
added to carry out the purpose of the compiler. 
Although it is not quite perfect, still a very 
large quantity remains. Originally it contained 
300 folios, of which 254, or 508 leaves, still 
survive, having been bound up in any order prob- 
ably for their preservation. The extracts are 
numerous, and naturally vary in length. They 
include portions of the writings of the most cele- 
brated Fathers of the Greek Ohurch—Athanasius, 
Cyril, Gregorius Nazianzenus, Basil of Cesaraea, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Chrysostom, Clement of 
Alexandria, the historian Eusebius, Titus 
of Bosra, Simon Stylites—without doubt, the 
well-known saint; and, above all, a series of 
extracts from the Patriarch Severus of Antioch. 
His writings, with those of Cyril and Chrysostom, 
had been Jaid under contribution more than the 
rest. This, Prof. Amélineau pointed out, was most 
fortunate, because none of the works of Severus 
are extant, although in his time he played a most 
important part in Syria as well as in Egypt. In 
the latter place his renown was so great that round 
his name a large number of legends grew up. 
From this MS. it was possible for the first time to 
know him from his own writings. The extracts 
from Cyril are also of great interest, as they differ 
in details from the published copies of his work. 
Among other matters it was mentioned that there 
were also found in the MS. portions of the lost 
commentaries of Eusebius, &c. Prof. Amélineau 
then considered the caligraphy and date of the 
MS., and how it bore comparison with other Coptic 
MSS. ; and in conclusion he stated that the MS. of 
Lord Zouche was valuable, not only linguistically 
but theologically, and from an historical point of 
view as well. The Bishop of Durham had said 
that he who published it would do a service to 
scientific and historical study. Prof. Amélineau 
pointed out that he had done a portion of 
this in copying and studying it most carefully, 
and was now prepared to give it to the world ; and 
he only hoped that some interested person would 
come forward and assist him in such a desirable 
undertaking. 


New Suaksrere.—(Friday, March 9.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnivatt, in the chair.—A paper on 
“‘Sbakspere’s Accentuation of Proper Names ” 
was read by Mr. B. Dawson, who contended that 
the accent on proper names in Shakspere was not 
varied, as had been asserted, but always stable and 
fixed. For example, ‘ Messala,’?’ Mr. Dawson 
urged, was always accented on the penultimate, 
while the accents in ‘* Diusinine,”’ ‘* Coridlanus,’’ 
** Corioli,’’ and ‘‘ Posthimus,’’ were also invari- 
able ; and he proceeded to show how, in doubtful 
cases, the lines in question could be scanned 
according to his theory. The meeting, however, 
found itself unable to accept this invariability in 
several instances. 





FINE ART. 


COLLECTORS of PICTURES, CHINA, &2., can Insure against Fira in 
the best offices at reduced rates and apon a special system which provides 
a guarantee (which an ordinary policy does not) of full payment in the 
event of claims, by applying to the FINE ART INSURERS PROTECTION 
SOCIETY, 43, Botolph-lane, Eastcheap, E.C. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos 
and graphs), hand ly framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Chrismas presents.— 
GEO, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











“The National Gallery.”—TZhe Italian Pre- 
Raphaelites. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 
(Cassell. ) 


Tuts book on the National Gallery is a 
guide that will prove very useful to many 
visitors of that collection who seek for in- 
formation about an art the principles of which 
they do not understand, and who expect 
enjoyment where they cannot find out by 
themselves what the merits of the various 





pictures are. Mr. Monkhouse addresses him- 
self to the public at large ; and, accordingly, 
he discusses many questions which, in the 
preliminary knowledge of art, are indispens- 
able. The pictures are reviewed in chrono- 
logical order, and grouped according to the 
local schools in which they have been pro- 
duced. Only very few have been omitted 
altogether, or merely enumerated. The pic- 
tures by great masters are all discussed in 
detail, and thus an opportunity is given to 
the reader to understand the manners of the 
several painters. There are also very useful 
cross-references to other pictures in the same 
collection. Such comparative studies within 
the limits of the National Gallery are strongly 
to be recommended to those who aim at a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. The 
description of the subject of the pictures has 
in most cases been omitted, for the obvious 
reason that the visitor to the Gallery can do 
without it when looking at the pictures. To 
him the concise title is all he needs when 
using this guide-book. Information of this 
kind is, of course, essential in the official 
catalogue, as also the references about the 
material and the size of the pictures, the 
details of the lives of the artist, &c. Both 
may therefore be used side by side. Mr. 
Monkhouse’s book is profusely illustrated with 
excellent woodcuts. We may perhaps dis- 
agree with the writer in some questions of 
detail as well as in some of his views about 
the aims of the Italian Pre-Raphaelites, but 
we thoroughly approve of the principles on 
which his handbook has been compiled. 
J. P. Ricuter. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


M. NAVILLE’S LECTURE ON ‘“BUBASTIS AND 
THE CITY OF ONIAS.” 


III. 
(Continued from the ACADEMY of February 25.) 


By far the most interesting, and I may say 
the most exciting excavations which we made 
this year were those at Bubastis, of which I 
shall speak only briefly, because they are but 
a beginning. The reason which induced me 
to go to Tell Basta was a report which I 
heard that the fellaheen, in digging for sebakh, 
had come across tombs of the X VIIIth Dynasty. 
It is a curious fact that in all our excavations 
in the Delta, and even in places which had 
already been explored, there does not appear one 
single monument of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 
Whence does this arise? Was the Delta still 
occupied by the Hyksos? Certainly not by the 
Hyksos kings, as we know of the capture of 
Avaris by Ahmes; besides, Thothmes III., in 
his military expeditions, had to pass through the 
Delta. It may be that the XVIIIth Dynasty 
considered the country as still impure and 
adverse to the Theban gods, and that for this 
reason they did not like to build temples in the 
Delta. Certain it is that the earliest traces we 
have met with in the Delta are inscriptions of 
Seti, who had the Delta god Set in his name, 
and Rameses II., who adopted the worship of 
Set, and dedicated a large number of statues 
and monuments to that god. Scarabs of 
Amenhotep III. and his wife have frequeutly 
been discovered at Bubastis; but the fact that 
people were buried with scarabs of the X VIIIth 
Dynasty is but a very scanty piece of informa- 
tion. 

Our first attempts in the tombs were un- 
successful. We came across sepulchral pits, with 
traces of the cartonnages, painted blue and red, 
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which had contained the bodies; but, except a 
few amulets, we found nothing of interest. 
Therefore, we soon turned from the tombs 
to the area of the temple--a large rectangular 
depression surrounded on all sides by the 
mounds of houses, which, according to Hero- 
dotus, must in his time have been higher than 
the temple. In that depression, a few blocks 
of weathered red granite were the witnesses of 
Mariette’s unsuccessful attempts, which he soon 
abandoned. We find in Herodotus a complete 
description of the temple, which he says was 
one of the most beautiful in Egypt ; and he 
describes the great festivals which took place 
there in honour of the goddess. Could this mag- 
nificent building have disappeared altogether ? 
Were there no traces left of the great sanctuary 
of Bast? We broke ground in April; and, 
during the month that Mr. Griffith and I 
worked together, the interest of the work grew 
every day. We began at several places at once— 
first near the mounds, at a place where a large 
block with a sculpture of Osorkon IT. was still 
visible. There we found columns with palm 
and lotus capitals, which may be of the time 
of the XIIth Dynasty. They seem to have 
belonged to a doorway leading from the city 
towards the temple, for we found traces of a 
basalt pavement in that direction. The temple 
itself we attacked in three different places— 
towards the east, where was the entrance, in the 
middle, and at the back, which was at the west 
side. We were astonished, after a few days, 
at the enormous number of huge blocks which 
we discovered at an inconsiderable depth. 
The eastern part now presents, though on a 
smaller scale, an appearance not unlike that of 
San. A large space is covered with enormous 
granite masses all thrown over each other; 
and where it is impossible to trace the direction 
of a wall, the blocks are intermingled with 
fragments of colossal statues, double or single, 
and also with remains of shrines which have not 
escaped destruction. The first cartouche we 
met with was that of Osorkon II., and 
afterwards, on a colossal statue, we found the 
cartouche of Rameses II.; but before we began 
turning the blocks we found the name of no 
other king. The sculptures of Osorkon II. 
are very numerous, and they have a peculiar 
character. They consist of processions of 
priests and gods advancing towards the king, 
who is seated in a shrine with the crown of Upper 
or Lower Egypt on his head, and generally ac- 
companied by the goddess Bast. In some places 
these priests are represented in the most extra- 
ordinary positions, and performing curious 
dances. Everything points to a great festival 
given by Osorkon—very likely on the day of his 
coronation. In fact, as I read in the inscriptions, 
this part of the temple is called hat heb, the hall 
of the festival. There near the entrance, as at 
San, stood a considerable number of statues ; 
there Rameses accumulated his colossal images, 
of which it is clear that a great number were 
usurpations. It seems to me very doubtful 
whether the beautiful head of black granite 
which has been brought to England really 
belongs to him. It may very well have been 
the portrait of an earlier king, on which 
Rameses merely engraved his name.* Another 
case where the usurpation is evident is that of 
the crouching statue of the royal prince, also 
brought tothis country.+ It is evident that the 
inscription on the front and on one of the sides 
has been erased, and even the head has been 
diminished on one side in order to cut in the 
lock of the royal prince. The royal son Men- 
thuhershopstef was first officer of his father, 
general of cavalry to his majesty. The inscrip- 


* This fine head has been presented by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund to the Museum of the Univer- 
sity, Sydney, N.S.W. 

t Presented by the Egypt Exploration Fund to 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U.S.A. 
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tion is dedicated to Bast and Uati, the goddess of 
Netersekh, the name of the territory of Bubastis 
and of Bubastis itself. Menthuhershopotef 
was older than Menephtah, who inherited the 
crown. He very likely died before him. The 
name of Menephtah occurs several times. He 
also bore the title of general, but of infantry. At 
the entrance of the hall of the festival we dis- 
covered other statues: a beautiful head in red 
granite in a perfect state of preservation, which 
is now at the entrance of the Boolak Museum. 
It belongs also to Rameses II., and wears the 
atef crown—a head-dress which is seldom 
found in a good state of preservation. From 
the same place come also the weathered statue 
of the royal son of Kush, of which the name 
is destroyed, and the small group of a priest and 
priestess of the time of the Psammetici; the 
name of the priestess Tahonttui is alone pre- 
served. Other statues were so much weathered 
that we did not take them away, and there is 
good hope that we may find more. I believe, 
for instance, that we may find the base of the 
statue to which the head of Rameses belonged. 
The back appeared under some heavy blocks, 
which we could not roll. It is still on the spot 
waiting for us. 

If Rameses has usurped many monuments 
and statues of his predecessors, Osorkon II. has 
done the same by him. Sometimes even the 
usurpation has not been completed, and has 
been done in the following way, which is very 
common. It occurs in the second cartouche in 
the name of Rameses II. The cartouche 
begins with the figure of Ra, with a solar disk 
on his head. Amon is placed opposite and the 
sign mer underneath. The second cartouche of 
the Bubastite is Osorkon Si Bast mer Amen. 
This last part is common with Rameses IL. ; so, 
in order to do it quickly, Osorkon erases, in the 
cartouche of Rameses, the lower part under the 
sign mer, and merely enlarges the hawk’s head 
so as to make it look like the lion Bast; he also 
widens the solar disk on one side so as to make 
itan egg, which readss?. Thus the new cartouche 
reads Si Bast mer Amon, which Osorkon thought 
sufficient to cause him to be recognised. It is 
curious that, although the XXIInd Dynasty is 
said to be Bubastite, we found none of its 
kings except Osorkon II., the fourth king, who 
was very likely the Zerach of the Bible who 
fought against Asa. 

After having laid bare all the space covered 
with large blocks which once was the hall of 
the festival, the second part of the work, which 
we could only begin, was the turning of those 
blocks, in order to see whether they bore 
any inscriptions. This was done by special 
workmen, shayaleen, under the command of a 
sheikh. These shayaleen are very strong men 
accustomed to lift heavy loads, such as cotton 
bales. They bring their ropes and tie them round 
one of the large blocks ; then, at the command of 
a singer, and after a short prayer to the Prophet, 
they all pull together in iime. If the stone 
resists, the appeals to the Prophet become louder 
and more incessant, until the enormous mass 
begins to move slowly, and at last falls forward 
amid shouts of joy. This work we could only 
begin and carry on during two days. It is the 
most exciting part of the excavations, and that 
which promises the most startling results. 
Thus, quite unexpectedly, we came across the 
cartouche of Pepi I., a king of the VIth 
Dynasty, of the remote Pyramid period, 
whose cartouche has already been found at 
Sin. There the question was raised whether 
Pepi could be considered as the founder of Tanis, 
or whether his stone had not been brought 
from Upper Egypt by Rameses IIL., or one of 
the later kings; but now this doubt no longer 
exists. The fact that the name of Pepi I. has 
been found not only at Tanis, but also at 
Bubastis, and there twice (as we have also a 
fragment of another cartouche of the same 





king) shows that the construction of the two 
temples can only be attributed to Pepi, who is 
also is the founder of Denderah. Pepi achieved 
conquests in Sinai. His name is found on 
tablets in the Wadi Maghara, and it is natural 
that he should have founded cities and temples 
on his eastern frontier. He is the first king of 
the Old Empire whose name is found in the 
Delta north of Memphis. Another interesting 
name there discovered was that of Usertesen ITI., 
one of the powerful rulers of the XIIth Dynasty, 
and his name accounts for the architectural style 
of the middle part of the temple. There we found 
some of the most beautiful columns which are 
seen in Egypt—monolithic granite columns un- 
fortunately broken to pieces, but of workmanship 
so perfect, that it cannot be attributed to the 
XIXth Dynasty. Some of them have capitals 
with lotus buds; others with palm leaves; others 
with the head of Hathor. Of course, Rameses 
and Osorkon have engraved their names every- 
where; but it is evident that the monuments are 
more ancient, as the names have often been cut 
across some of the ornaments of the columns. 
Here we have another point of resemblance to 
San. Evidently the kings of the XIIth Dynasty 
enlarged the temple of Bubastis, and some of 
the statues which now bear the name of 
Rameses II. are their work. 

Thus we now know that the temple 
of Bubastis, long considered as hopelessly 
lost, not only exists in ruins, but has 
already yielded most interesting inscriptions, 
and may contain many more. We have done 
only one-third of the work; all the back part 
of the temple is really intact, and most of the 
blocks have not been turned. 

It is always dangerous to play the prophet 
in speaking of excavations; but I cannot help 
feeling confident that those heaps of stones 
which we left untouched last spring keep 
in store for us some valuable and thoroughly 
unknown documents. 

I look forward to the day when I shall again 
hear the song of the Shayaleen—when I shall 
again see the granite masses roll over and reveal 
inscriptions which have been concealed for two 
thousand years; and I earnestly hope that the 
friends and supporters of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund will soon reckon Bubastis as one 
of the choicest conquests due to their persevering 
and enlightened interest. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE HYKSOS. 
London: March 13, 1883. 

From whatever point of view the type or race 
of the Hyksos invaders of ancient Egypt is 
regarded, the question presented is undoubtedly 
difficult and obscure. But, notwithstanding 
what may be said to the contrary, I am 
still of opinion that the Hyksos were probably 
of a pure or mixed Semitic race. No doubt, 
however, the heads of Khita warriors with 
‘“* pig-tails ’ depicted at Abu-Simbel, and 
similarly adorned heads on the Hittite monu- 
ments, may reasonably suggest a Mongolian 
irruption into Western Asia at an extremely 
remote period. But into the general question 
I do not now propose to enter. When, how- 
ever, Canon Taylor observes of the Hyksos 
that ‘‘ their chief deity, Set or Sutech, who 
was also the chief god of the Kheta, does not 
belong to the well-known Semitic pantheon,” 
I feel that the statement should scarcely be 
allowed to pass without comment. To speak 
of ‘the well-known Semitic pantheon” seems 
to imply that all the gods worshipped by the 
different Semitic peoples are well known, so 
well known as to make it certain that Set was 
nowhere included among them. I venture to 
think, however, that our knowledge of the 
deities worshipped by some, if not all, of these 


peoples is far from perfect. I need not point to 
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the multitudinous deities of the ancient Baby- 
lonians ; for no Biblical student requires to be 
told how obscure is our information concerning 
some of the deities worshipped by the Israelites 
themselves when, according to the Old Testa- 
ment, they lapsed into idolatry. Speaking of 
the Egyptian god Set, the late Dr. Birch ob- 
served—*‘ One idea is that his mame was the 
most ancient one of God amongst the Semitic 
races” (Wilkinson’s Ancient Eyyptians, ed. 1878, 
vol. iii., p. 145), and referred to the work of 
Pleyte (Za Religion des Pré-Israélites: Re- 
cherches sur le Dieu Seth, Leide, 1865). It is not 
difficult to understand that the name ‘“‘ Set” 
has been identified with‘‘ Shaddai,” the proper 
name of God in patriarchal times, according 
to Exod. vi. 3. Moreover, certain passages 
in Genesis where Seth is spoken of are 
supposed to have relation to a deity; 
and Prof. Sayce has lately, if I rightly 
recollect, proposed, in Hebraica, an emendation 
of the obscure passage (Gen. iv. 7) which 
would make this passage refer to ‘“‘the god 
Sheth.” But, whatever may be the value of 
these criticisms, the identification of “Set” 
with ‘“‘Shaddai ” has too much plausibility to 
allow of so sweeping an assertion as that of 
Canon Taylor; and the identification cannot be 
put aside by a reference to the ideas which in 
Egypt were specially associated with the name 
of Set some time after the expulsion of the 
Hyksos. Previously Set had been regarded 
with reverence. 
TuHoMAs TYLER. 








“THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL REVIEW.”’ 
London: March 13, 1883, 


May I be allowed to explain that the arrange- 
ment of the index of papers contributed to 
archaeological societies under author’s names 
was found, after practically trying other plans, 
to be the only satisfactory method; and that 
before finally adopting it, I took the opinion of 
many authorities, including Mr. A. W. Franks, 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, and others. As explained 
in the editorial note, it will be followed by a 
subject-index, arranged somewhat on the plan 
of the subject-index to the catalogue of the 
London Library; and this surely will supply 
students with all that is necessary for the pur- 
pose of research. As I have worked at this for 
about six years, I venture to think that my 
experience may be of use in estimating the 
proper way of proceeding with so vast an 
undertaking. Indeed, very few people can 
really know what such an index involves in 
the shape of work. 

G. LAURENCE GoMME, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


UNDER the title of A Season in Eyypt, 1887, 
Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie will issue to-day, 
through the Leadenhall Press, an illustrated 
account of his recent work in Egypt. The 
volume deals chiefly with the rock inscriptions 
along the Nile, near Assuan, the pyramids of 
Dahshur, the roads in the Fayum, and the 
weights of Memphis. The size is large 
quarto; and it is illustrated with no less than 
thirty-two lithogcaph plates. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include 
Mr. John Fulleylove’s drawings of Oxford, 
at the Fine Art Society’s; Mr. J. Haynes 
Williams’s ‘‘ Fair and Famous Fontainebleau,” 
at the Goupil Gallery—both in New Bond 
Street; and the annual spring exhibitions of 
English and foreign pictures by Mr. Thomas 
McLean and Messrs Arthur Tooth & Sons, side 





tioned, the attraction is F. Eisenhut’s ‘‘ The 
Snake Charmer.” 


M. AvToxKotsky, the Russian sculptor, has 
been elected a foreign associate of the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, in place of the late M. Gal- 
lait. The only other candidate who received 
votes was Mr. Hunt, the American archi- 
tect. 


THE Grolier Cluba famous New York body, 
consisting wholly of men who care for books 
and prints—has lately, in its rooms in Madison 
Avenue, had an exhibition of the Liber 
Studiorum of Turner; and it has published, or 
rather issued, after its manner, an exquisitely 
printed catalogue, done at ‘‘The De Vinne 
Press.” We have been the recipients of such a 
pretty attention as consists in the sending us a 
‘large paper” copy. The exhibition itself, 
we note—and English lovers of the Liber will 
be glad to hear it—comprised a very interest- 
ing and complete representation of the work. 
Though English art is not much in vogue in 
America—is indeed much less in vogue than 
English people—there have long been collec- 
tors of Turner in the greater cities and in the 
centres of education. It is now some years 
since Prof, C. E. Norton, of Cambridge, Mass, 
displayed a collection and published a catalogue 
based a good deal on that of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. In the Grolier Club Exhibi- 
tion there figured a certain number of 
Turner’s etchings and a complete set of engrav- 
ings, very many of them in that “first pub- 
lished state’? which, when the impression is a 
chosen one, obviously represents better than 
anything else the intention of the master in 
making the picture. It is not mentioned in the 
Catalogue to whom the exhibited collection 
belongs ; but we think it likely that if it is that 
of only one collector, it belongs to Mr. Howard 
Manstield—to whom is due probably the very 
sufficient introductory ‘‘ note,” which displays 
a complete acquaintance with the Liber 
Studiorum, its history, and, we may even add, 
its literature. 


M. TxHsoporE DurEeT—one of the most 
‘‘advanced”’ of French writers on art—lately 
published in a costly artistic magazine a careful 
and serious study of the art of Mr. Whistler, 
with which he is, we need hardly say, much in 
sympathy. In this article Mr. Whistler is con- 
sidered both as painter and as etcher, and 
reproductions of a very few of his works are 
given. We should ourselves have chosen 4 
later etching than the one of the child, which 
is most elaborately reproduced. It is a work 
of thirty years ago. Of course, one is always 
glad to see again the portrait of the painter’s 
mother—a quite famous canvas; nor is anything 
to be urged against the ‘‘ Lady Archibald,” 
which, indeed, is a portrait trés-réussi. We 
are glad M. Duret so completely recognises the 
excellence of the ‘‘ Twenty-six Etchings,” pub- 
lished a year or two ago by the Dowdeswells. 
‘Tl semble impossible,’’ he writes, ‘‘que M. 
Whistler puisse jamais dépasser en souplesse et 
en finesse de pointe, en velouté et transparence de 
tirage, le degré de perfection atteint dans cette 
série.” 

Mr. T. Witson, of Edinburgh, has sent us 
an artist’s proof of a mezzotint by Mr. 
W. A. Clouston after the portrait of Principal 
Shairp, painted by Mr. Robert Herdman for 
St. Andrew’s University. Principal Shairp 
died before the picture was exhibited at the 
Royal Scottish Academy last year; and Mr. 
Herdman himself only lived long enough to 
give his approval to the engraver’s work. The 
portrait is half length; but the interest is 
entirely concentrated on the face, which seems 
to us both faithful as a likeness and a good 
example of the softness which mezzotint can 


by side in the Haymarket. At the last men- j attain. 





THE STAGE. 


‘¢ CHRISTINA”? AND ‘LE DEPUTE DE 
BOMBIGNAC.”? 


“Curistina,” the elaborate piece by Mr. 
Mark Ambient and Mr. Percy Lynwood— 
which was brought out in the summer at a 
matinée, we forget where—was, in a revised 
form, produced at the Olympic last week, 
with scenery and effects suggestive of an 
anticipated run, and with a cast of distinctly 
exceptional strength. While we write, the 
play is yet susceptible, perhaps, of even 
further alteration. The exposition of matters 
in the first act is not free from dulness ; 
the settlement of them in the fourth is not 
free from obscurity. But the second and 
third acts—in which the engrossing action 
takes place—are powerful, ingenious, full of 
varied excitements. The piece deals, as a 
whole, with a subject which no small portion 
of the public finds very interesting—the 
theme of conspiracies made and conspiracies 
thwarted; and though its true hero may 
smile and smile and be a villain, its heroine 
is engaging and faultless. Moreover, the 
piece has in it at least one comic scene of 
singular freshness; and, from end to end, it 
is extremely well written. ‘‘ Christina,” 
then, has very good chances of a prolonged 
success; and, at all events, it was received 
on the first night with overwhelming 
applause. 

We hope the daily papers have relieved us 
from the responsibility of telling in uncertain 
detail its intricate story. But we will say 
briefly who are its chief characters, and 
what are its strongest points. There is a 
fairly reputable exile—one Prince Koroskoff 
—who, when he is not housed at Claridge’s 
Hotel, dwells picturesquely on the shores of 
the Lake of Geneva. Christina is his daughter. 
As regards Russia, at all events, she shares 
his revolutionary views; but when her 
highly placed English lover ventures to 
suppose that her notions of our insular 
politics are hardly less incendiary, she utters 
a reply both epigrammatic and reassuring. 
Most of our problems have been solved 
already, she tells us. ‘‘In England you 
have only to find land for the labourer, and 
work for the millionaire.” Christina has 
two lovers. One of them—the Englishman 
—is Lord Ernest Arden. The other is Count 
Freund, a German by his name; a false 
revolutionist, who, though he helps her 
father as secretary, betrays him and the 
cause, and everybody and thing with 
which he comes into contact. He is 
the most ingenious and the most absolute 
of scoundrels; but he says a very sharp 
thing. We confess ourselves inclined to 
forgive him for a quarter of an hour 
—well-disposed towards him for perhaps 
twenty minutes—after his undoubted though 
often misapplied intelligence has taken stock 
of the revolutionary-minded, and has. ex- 
pressed their theory in a nut-shell, when he 
says of them that their deepest sense is of the 
supreme duty of doing exactly what they 
like. It is a pity that a gentleman so sound 
in judgment and so penetrating in observation 
should in his own life be quite so undesirable 
and repulsive as Count Freund. Christina, of 
course, will have none of him. But he 
intrigues to obtain her and the fortune which 
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will be hers. He takes a short cut to put his 
rival out of the way. He is foiled, but is 
again ever on the alert. His command over 
her father’s future—obtained through a know- 
ledge of his secrets—he uses to compass his 
own aims. Later on he tries to stab the aged 
and revolutionary Prince. In the evening, by 
the lake, within sight of the mountains— 
when “‘light by light puts forth Geneva ”— 
he maims, but cannot kill him. Christina, in 
her one disagreeable scene—a scene in which 
Miss Alma Murray almost recalls the power 
and horror of ‘‘The Cenci”—has serious 
thoughts of stabbing Count Freund for all his 
earlier evil deeds and this crowning one. 
Eventually this arch scoundrel is destroyed 
by one who had long cherished thoughts of 
vengeance—a certain Alexis, whom he vilely 
wronged. 

Two other characters, with a distinct’ bear- 
ing upon the fortunes of the play, wej have 
not had occasion to name. One of these is 
a most worthy and enterprising journalist— 
he belongs quite to ‘‘the newer journalism” 
—whose longings are for the triumph of 
right; who is always willing to assist the 
sufferer, perhaps with money, certainly with 
advice and a paragraph; and who finds his 
efforts in the interests of humanity not at all 
incompatible with a business-like regard for 
the circulation of his print. Mr. Frank 
Archer looks and plays this part with 
absolute discretion and completeness. The 
part suits him down to the ground, and he is 
right in every moment of it. The other 
character is a bold and pleasant young French- 
woman—entirely frank and positive—with the 
virtue of good spirits. Mdlle. Adrienne Dai- 
rolles does all the part requires with admirable 
gusto; and these things help materially in 
the success of the piece. Mr. Robson, the 
younger, is adequate as her lover; Mr. Yorke 
Stevens is adequate—but he is not more than 
adequate—as the good lover of Christina. 
Miss Rose Leclercq has too little to do. Mr. 
Rodney plays Alexis with force; Miss Helen 
Leyton the part of a Swiss maid with care 
and grace. But it is by the acting of Miss 
Murray and Mr. Willard that the piece in the 
last resort has to stand or fall. Miss Murray’s 
method has long been allowed to be refined 
and distinguished ; and, what is more, it is in- 
dividual. She never—after the manner of 
the mere imitators of this or that great French 
attist—assumes and affects an excitability not 
in her organisation. Her passion and tender- 
ness, her grace and quietude, are her own. 
Miss Murray’s love scene, in the second act 
of ‘‘ Christina,”’ is as delicately impulsive, as 
exactly controlled a performance as anything 
she has done. She is never less than compe- 
tent, and here and elsewhere she is thoroughly 
interesting. But the greatest opportunity of 
all is reserved fur Mr. Willard. His Freund 
is a powerful creation, and one with which the 
reasonable student of the actor’s art will fee) 
himself bound to be acquainted. Mr. Willard’s 
grip of any character is apt to be extraordin- 
arily firm. He strikes the right note without 
faltering; but never have his qualities and 
intelligence, decisiveness, and vigour been 
exercised to greater advantage, or with more 
admirable variety, than in the presentation of 
Freund—a polished scoundrel of a well-bred 
world. 

A word must suffice to record the curious 


| and the not quite justified popular success of 
“Le Deputé de Bombignac”’ at the Royalty. 
It seems that in England it is a greater 
hit than Molitre. This smartly constructed 
farce is found more fasciuating than 
‘‘L’Etourdi.”” So much the worse for the 
public. How ‘“‘Le Deputé de Bombignac” 
contrived to get upon the boards of the 
Théatre Francais at all is a problem requiring 
explanation. It dates from the days of M. 
Perrin, we hear—which are not so very re- 
mote, by-the-by—and M. Perrin was more 
eager fora money success than to maintain 
the traditions of the theatre. It was gener- 
ally possible, however, to secure a money 
success without entering into direct rivalry 
with the Variétés or the Palais Royal. ‘‘ Le 
Deputé de Bombignac”—from which is 
derived ‘‘ The Candidate,” at the Criterion— 
is essentially of the Palais Royal. Its plot 
is frankly farcical ; its language the language 
of equivoque. As literature, it has no value. 
Having said this, we are quite free to add 
that three out of the six or seven people now 
engaged in representing it invest it with some 
faculty of amusement. These are M, Jean 
Coquelin —the famous comedian’s son — 
Malle. Patry, and M. Coquelin himself. 
Mdile, Patry acts very skilfully as a dicta- 
torial middle-aged woman—a mother-in-law, 
and a very dragon in the house. M. Coquelin 
displays his usual wealth of facial expression, 
his readiness of resource, and his wonted 
effectiveness in the delivery of his words. In 
a character which, if we took it seriously, 
would be morally despicable, he contrives to 
be amazingly sympathetic. The remaining 
artists are of little account. It is time to say 
plainly that the women, as a group, would be 
represented on the English stage infinitely 
better. Freperick WEpDMOoRE. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. F. Corper’s ballad, ‘‘The Minstrel’s 
Curse,” for declamation, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, was performed for the first time at 
the Crystal Palace last Saturday. The poem of 
Uhland was set to music by Schumann, and 
the cantata was performed at a concert of the 
London Musical Society in 1885. Mr. Corder 
has treated the subject differently. His musicis 
of the melodramatic order. Both Schumann 
and Liszt have left specimens of this kind, and 
the programme-book stated that Mr. Corder 
had taken them as models. We see no reason 
whatever to complain of the music, which 
colours well the words; but it occupies a dis- 
tinctly subordinate position, and is not likely 
in any way to increase Mr. Corder’s repu- 
tation as a composer. He has yet to fulfil the 
promise shown in his ‘‘ Bridal of Triermain.”’ 
Mendelssohn’s music to ‘‘ Oedipus” was given 
for the first time since 1568, The chorus sang 
well, though the tenors were occasionally a 
little flat. In both the above-mentioned works 
Mr. C, Fry proved an effective reciter. The 
London Vocal Union was much applauded 
for its excellent rendering of Cooke’s ‘‘ Strike 
the Lyre,” and a part-song by Hatton, The 
attendence was only moderate. 

Mdme. Schumann again attracted a large 
audience to St. James’s Hall on Saturday, but 
did not appear on Monday evening. She is pro- 
bably reserving all her strength for Thursday, 
when she is announced to play Chopin’s F minor 
Concerto at the first Philharmonic concert. 








But her place was occupied by Miss Fanny 
Davies, one of her most earnest and suc- 
cessful pupils. She played Mendelssohn’s very 
dry Caprice in F s minor, displaying ex- 
cellent technique. In her encore—Chopin’s 
Nocturne in B major (Op. 62, No. 1)—she had 
a better o aegyy | of appealing to the hearts 
of her audience. Except for a little hardness 
in the middle section, it was admirably given. 
She also took part in Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Trio in B flat (Op. 97) with Herr Joachim and 
Piatti. Her reading was pure, intelligent, and 
refined. She seemed, however, afraid to give 
herself up wholly to the music, and there was not 
always the necessary life and warmth. But, 
as we have often said before, Miss Davies is 
young ; her powers are not yet matured. The 
programme included Beethoven’s Rasoumowski 
Quartet in E minor, led by Herr Joachim; and 
a Larghetto and Rondo for two violins, by Spohr, 
performed by the eminent violinist and his 
talented pupil, Miss E. Shinner. Herr Niemann 
was the vocalist, but his rendering of songs by 
Schubert and Schumann was not satisfactory. 
His voice was not in good order, yet no apology 
was made, 

We noticed a few weeks back the perform- 
ances of Mdlle. Dratz on the clavi-harp at 
Eastbourne. A concert was given at Prince’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon to introduce the 
instrument to London. There was a large 
gathering, especially of musicians. It is cer- 
tainly a very clever invention. In arpeggio 
passages the tone of the harp is wonderfully 
imitated. The clavi-harp was tested in com- 
bination with the piano, violin and harmonium, 
and the result of the afternoon may be pro- 
nounced a success, 

The performance of the “Rose of Sharon,” 
under the direction of the compcser, at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday evening, came at an 
appropriate mement to remind us that Dr. 
Mackenzie’s appointment as principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music has been won, not 
by intrigue or favour, but by genuine merit. 
The ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” is a fine work, and the 
Procession chain of choruses, whether considered 
dramatically, or from a purely musical point of 
view, is a masterly production. There are so 
many good things in this oratorio that we 
cannot but wish Dr. Mackenzie would apply 
the pruning-knife once more, and cut out 
certain numbers towards the close which 
still impede the dramatic action. The per- 
formance was an excellent one. The Novello 
choir sang with unusual spirit. Mdlle. Nordica 
interpreted her part with much intelligence and 
feeling. There was some doubtful moments in 
the first part; but she was heard to great 
advantage in the sleep scene, and in the duet 
near the close. Messrs. Lloyd and Santley 
were in splendid voice. The other vocalists 
were Miss Hope Glenn and Mr. Tufnail. The 
lady was much applauded for her solo in the 
last part. There was a very good attendance, 
and the composer was well received. 


J. S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSIC NOTES, 


TUE usual summer series of nine Richter Con- 
certs is announced. They commence on Mon- 
day, May 7, at St. James’s Hall. Berlioz’s 
‘* Faust ” will be given for the first time under 
Dr. Richter’s direction. The list of excerpts 
from Wagner’s music-dramas will be increased 
by the ‘‘ Schmidelieder” from ‘ Siegfried,” 
‘* Hagen’s Wacht,” and the closing scene from 
‘*Gotterdiimmerung.” Dr. Stanford’s Irish 
Symphony and Dr. Mackenzie’s Overture, 
‘Twelfth Night,” are promised. Haydn is 
represented by one Symphony, and Weber and 
Mendelssohn each by an Overture. 
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